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A ROMAN PORTATIVE ORGAN OF a.p. 63. 


N the Museo Nazionale at Naples, among the remains of musical 
instruments discovered at Pompeii, are fragments of an instrument 
found in 1876, and described in the catalogue under No. 111055 as 
“Flute de Pan (syrinx). Instrument de musique a neuf tuyaux. Il 
ressemble 4 un orgue. On le portait suspendu au cou en bandouliére.” 
It was found on the threshold of a room in a private house, and it 
appeared as if the player had been surprised by the eruption in the 
midst of his performance, and had thrown it down as he rushed out of 
the room to seek safety in flight. "When found, it hada chain attached 
to it of a length sufficient to go round a man’s neck, but this has since 
disappeared, 
The accompanying drawing, which is to scale, shows its present 
appearance. 
The dimensions are as follows :— 
Length of the nine pipes respectively 24'5 centimetres, 
2 ” 
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Diameter of pipes (outside) 1:45 centimetres. 
Length of the upper part of the case 


Length of middle section with the orna- 
mental temples 


Length of the lower section 
Breadth 


Underneath the middle section I found a plate of bronze with 
18 holes, 29 by 7:1 centimetres, and three pieces of bronze about 4 
centimetres by 1:5 which fitted the holes in the bronze plate. The 
only other things were three fragments of square bronze tubes of 
various sizes, but so eaten with rust that I thought it not worth while 
to take their measurements. 

That this instrument was anything approaching to what we call an 
organ has been much disputed ; and, indeed, we find very little mention 
of any but hydraulic organs in contemporary writers. It is impossible 
that this was an hydraulic organ, for I made careful inquiries as to 
the exact conditions under which it was found, and was informed that 
no kind of apparatus for water, such as that described by Hero and 
Vitruvius, was discovered in its neighbourhood. 

It is well known that the shower of ashes and dust which over- 
whelmed Pompeii in a.». 63 was of such a nature as to cause all traces 
of wood or other perishable material to totally disappear in the course 
of eighteen centuries, while objects made of bronze and other metal 
have remained in almost precisely the same condition in which they 
were buried, except that here and there water has percolated through, 
and partially. destroyed them by rust. This being the case, it is quite 
possible that the remainder of the instrument which I have called 
a portative organ, was made of leather and wood, and that the mouth- 
pieces of the pipes were of wood. In support of the last suggestion, I 
found a small fragment of decayed wood in one of the pipes. 

The reader will observe that six of the pipes have oblong holes a 
short distance from the top. Mr. W. Hill informs me that gamba pipes 
of modern organs are made with similar holes, and that this gives them 
their reedy quality of tone. Moreover, he tells me that these holes 
seem to point to the pipes being flue, and not reed pipes, for there would 
be no object in their presence if the pipes were sounded by means of a 
reed. That the Romans were accustomed to the reed quality of tone is 
shown by their tibiss, which were undoubtedly of the oboe or clarionet 
nature, and it seems not improbable that, if they made an instrument 
with a flue mouthpiece, they should obtain the reed quality by so simple 
a means as cutting a hole in the upper part of the pipe. 
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Against this view we have Vitruvius, who speaks of rings, in which 
are fixed the /ingule of the pipes of the organ. Now, /ingula means the 
tongue or reed of a tibia, but it also means the tongue-shaped extremity 
of a water-pipe, by which it is fitted into its neighbour. 

Publilius Optatianus, in his curious poem written in the shape of 
an hydraulic organ, speaks of “ hollow and well-rounded bronze,” and 
of “reeds increasing in size,” “ Aere cavo et tereti, calamis crescentibus” ; 
but I see no reason why calamus should here be translated as a reed pipe 
in the modern sense, for the word is used elsewhere for the pipes of a 
syrinx or panpipe, in which there certainly was no reed ; and the passage 
seems merely to indicate that the hollow and well-rounded bronze was 
in the shape of reeds. The earliest description we have of an organ is 
in the work “ De Machinis pneumaticis,” of Hero of Alexandria, who 
flourished about n.c. 184. He gives drawings of two hydraulic 
organs, which perhaps are scarcely to be relied upon for details, 
especially as they give the pipes as all being of the same length, and 
with no mouthpieces of any kind. But in the earliest MS. of this 
work in the British Museum, dating from the fifteenth century, 
described in the Catalogue as “Codex cum figuris accuratioribus,” we 
find oblong “keys” in front of the organ, corresponding with the 
number of pipes (one being omitted in order to show the wind-passages 
more clearly) ; and each pipe is mounted on a little box, open at the 
bottom to admit the air, while the system of cutting off and admitting 
the wind to the pipes is exactly that of our organ stops, namely, by 
means of a slider, each key acting on a single pipe in the same manner 
as a stop of a modern organ acts on a row of pipes. According to the 
description given by Heo, there are to be boxes at the lower end of 
the pipes, like those used for money. These boxes communicate with 
the pipes, and their orifices must be open. Across the orifices per- 
forated lids are to slide, and when the lids are pushed home, the 
holes in them coincide with the opening of the pipe; but when the 
lids are drawn outwards the connection is cut off, and the pipes are 
closed. There is also to be an arrangement by which a slip of horn, 
elastic and curved, is used as a spring to close the orifice leading to the 
pipes, when the hand of the performer ceases to pull the key. 

Vitruvius mentions rules, regu/e, anointed with oil that they may 
move easily, pierced with a hole to correspond with the holes in the 
soundboard. These rules (or sliders) will open and close the holes 
through which the air reaches the pipes. 

In Hopkins and Rimbault’s “ History of the Organ ” there is, on 
page 3, the figure of a piece of statuary found in Syria in 1853 repre- 
senting a person playing on some kind of wind instrument, which is 
placed across the chest, and the right hand of the performer seems to be 
engaged in raising and depressing a small compress, evidently for the 
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purpose of producing the wind. The pipes, which are four in number, 
are below the wind-chest, but their length is unknown, as the figure is 
much damaged, and the right arm is also broken off. It is probable 
that the Pompeian instrument was blown in something the same way, 
and that the space unprovided with pipes contained the bellows. 
Blanchini, in his “ De tribus generibus instrumentorum” (published at 
Rome in 1742), fig. 13, gives a representation of a small organ blown 
by bellows at the side, with the figure of a bagpipe alongside it (not 
joined to it, as asserted by Hopkins and Rimbault, p. 5), since he 
considers that the “organum pneumaticum” belongs to the genus of the 
“tibie utricularie” ; and there seems little doubt that the organ 
originated in attempts to supply wind to the syrinx or panpipes by 
mechanical means. 

No reconstruction of the Pompeian instrument is possible owing to 
the destruction of all the blowing apparatus, and other portions; but the 
form of its remnants seems to point to its being a link in the chain of the 
development of the modern organ out of the panpipes and bagpipes of 
the most ancient nations. 


C. F. Aspy WIL IiAMs. 





THE CULTURE OF THE EMOTIONS. 


HE scientific fact that motion takes the line of least resistance or of 
greatest traction, like every other fact of physical science rightly 
looked at, is one of profound importance in its application to psychology. 
The inheritance of peculiar mental as of physical characteristics is well 
known, and we are familiar with the powerful influence exercised upon 
the individual by those abnormally developed, faculties transmitted to 
him by parents or ancestors. We are becoming accustomed to the plea 
of “ instinctive criminality,” and it is urged as an excuse for drunken- 
ness, insincerity, kleptomania, and kindred failings, that the unfortunate 
exhibitor of them is the victim of a force within him impelling him to 
these crimes—a force stronger than any he can bring to bear in opposi- 
tion to it. In the phenomena of hypnotism, again, and of many kinds 
of religious mania, we have brought vividly before us the dire suscep- 
tibility of the individual to forces stronger than himself, taking in his 
mind a route prepared for them by inherited or acquired weakness in 
special departments. In all these points he is the victim of abnormality; 
in one way or another he is lacking in mental and physical balance. 
Instead of being so rightly constituted that no impulse set up within him 
shall create an effect palpably beyond the one to be anticipated in a sane 
and healthy being, he is so imperfectly adjusted that impulses create 
relatively large or small effects according as they are set up in the 
abnormal or the normal parts of him. 

It is a truism to say that the only ultimate remedy for these things 
is to bring about a proper readjustment of parts, to restore the abnormal 
to normality. And this must be a work of many generations ; it cannot 
be accomplished, at all events with any far-reaching results, in the life 
of an individual. The only safeguard against the future reappearance 
of the abnormality is the gradual balancing of the race, the gradual 
bringing of each faculty into sane and just relationship with the rest. 
Mere consciousness of the abnormality in himself, or any amount of 
intellectual recognition of its harmfulness, will be of little avail against 
the rush of an impulse making its lightning way through the medium 
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offering so little resistance. The drunkard may be fully conscious of his 
failing, and gifted with a will strong enough in many cases to act as a 
check on his desires; but this, as we know from a thousand cases, is 
frequently ineffective, and may be swept out of existence by the engulf- 
ing flood of desire, hungry for satisfaction. 

Even supposing, however, the abnormality of constitution to be less 
strongly marked, intellectual belief or habits may have little or no 
influence upon actions. Divided men are common phenomena, and 
phenomena it is impossible to apply anticipatory reason to, on account 
of the division. Even without being so strongly pronounced as to merit 
the name of a disease, there is frequently the widest gulf between a 
man’s conscious and formulated ethics and his actual conduct. The 
cotton-broker who denounces gambling at cards in a speech to a Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and whose own fortune is built on specu- 
lations in cotton ; the advocate of greater love among his fellows who yet 
cries out for a war in the event of some fancied “ insult” to our flag ; 
the sentimentalist who is pierced to the heart at the sufferings of a 
poetical creation, yet who acts with brutal indifference to the feelings of 
those immediately surrounding him: these are types of beings we meet 
with every day, the very facts of whose existence warn us of the little 
check intellectual conceptions may have upon conduct, even where the 
individual appears normally constituted. Given a decided over- 
development, then, of some one group of emotions, what is likely to be 
the danger to the life of the being so heavily weighted in a world where 
any deflection from the saner course of things means physical or 
intellectual or moral death ? 

The more intellectual an Art is, the more possibility there is of 
impressions derived from it passing from the ideal or potential into the 

‘ actual—of emerging from the artistic atmosphere into the blood of men. 
All things considered, a man perpetually devoted to high thoughts is 
more likely to live rightly than not only the man possessed with evil 
thoughts, but the man occupied with no thoughts at all, if only for the 
reason that, the major portion of his life being spent in moods that 
depend for their very existence on an acquiescence in the deep moral 
courses of things, he has less of mere time for aberrations from these 
courses. It does not follow that because he is generally occupied in 
thinking clearly that he will be a thoroughly moral being; but there is 
always a tendency to be physically permeated by the ideas one con- 
stantly lives with, and so the possible circle of non-virtue into which he 
might relapse is limited for him by his very constitution, re-moulded as 
this has been by the pressure of a life from within resisting and modify- 
ing the pressure from without. Similarly, long intercourse with any 
medium, artistic or otherwise, that persistently reiterates clear ideas, is 
likely to result in the suffusion of the blood with the life going on 
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within the brain, producing a wider correspondence with sources of 
moral life, and a deeper distaste for courses of action instinctively felt to 
be making for moral death. And according to the measure with which 
clear thinking has become converted, by passage into the blood, into 
right feeling, will the moral life of the individual be predominantly 
healthy or unhealthy. Where the assimilation has been perfect and 
complete, moral sanity will be the result; where it has been only 
partial or imperfect, there will be a fluctuation between moral in- 
coherence and complete insanity. If, now, healthiness of moral, as of 
physical, life depends on the individual acting in accordance with the 
laws of nature, what is likely to be the result when one organ is so 
largely developed as to impede the growth of all the rest? where one 
passion prevails so dominantly that this passage from thought to sense 
is choked up ? when a sanity of moral life, seen to be sanity in thought, 
is hindered from incorporation into the blood by a nervous condition so 
abnormal that nothing healthy can be assimilated? If a long inter- 
course with high thoughts, and a clear recognition of the intellectual and 
moral value of them, will not always ensure sanity of moral life, how 
much more problematical is this sanity when the prevailing influences of 
a man’s life are not intellectual but emotional, and where the bearing of 
the emotion upon the great issues and involutions of life is difficult to 
fathom ? 

Such a condition is revealed in music. While a moral training of 
some kind is almost inevitably carried on in most individuals by constant 
association with philosophy or poetry (an escape from the vital connec- 
tions of the thoughts being almost impossible), a man may spend his 
whole life in listening to even the greatest music without the faintest. 
approach to assimilation of the spiritual harmonies underlying it. The 
amalgamation of form and idea in music, which makes criticism by the 
same methods as in the other arts in many ways inapplicable, has the 
further effect of creating a mental state in the vast majority of hearers 
that is utterly confused, there being no recognition of the dual life that 
is in the music and that ought to create a dual impression in them. 
They cannot distinguish in their impression the sensuous form from the 
intellectual idea. Not that they should fix, of course, on a definite set of 
ideas as being shown in the music; but they should recognize that partly 
hidden, partly revealed in the music is the /ife of the composer—his 
spiritual history, his conception of the world, his philosophy. What 
follows from this inability to distinguish? Naturally, inability to 
weigh, to judge, to criticize, to compare. If the emotional world of the 
composer comes to them in such a way that it admits of no comparison 
with other emotional systems, derived from concrete study and held in 
the mind in clearly defined forms, how can they judge of the sanity or 
insanity of the ideas that are coming to them so dimly and so vaguely ? 
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Hence ensues a phenomenon to be seen at any performance of music 
among people such as have been described. Music expressing an 
intellectual conception above the sensuous plane, though probably 
admired for the moment, passes off utterly unassimilated by them; while 
music that has its root in a nature sensuous to the very core plays with 
facile power upon their own sensuous moods. Of fully ninety per cent. 
of people who are “ fond of music,” as they phrase it, it is safe to assert 
that only the sensuous is assimilated, falling, as it does, into a system 
prepared for its reception by all the habits of life. 

Herein, then, lies a great and real danger. If the over-development 
of any one faculty be injurious to healthy life, is there no injury to be 
feared from an over-development of the faculty that finds pasture solely — 
in the sensuous side of music? What are the results, observable by 
any one who chooses to look closely at those of his associates who exhibit’ 
this phenomenon? Ina mild form, indolence, lack of initiative, cessa- 
tion of interest in the active forms of life. In a more pronounced form, 
sensuality, lack of moral restraint, submergence of finer feeling. In 
fact, the highest delight in music may be seen to co-exist with the 
lowest of moral and intellectual moods, the sensuous, as was said above, 
entering the chambers of the mind without the companionship of the 
spiritual. 

Of man as a divided animal whole volumes might be written. 
Rousseau, with his fine imagination, his ardent love of the truth, his 
exquisite sensibility, yet abandoning himself to the darkest depths of 
a loathsome sensuality, may be taken as the supreme type of a divided 
organism that is probably entirely modern in origin. The psychological 
truth disclosed by the study of such a man—that the soul of him may 
float in ether while the body wallows swinishly in the mire—is a painful 
one to the student of humanity. That a man with high capacity for 
living in the light should darken the windows of his soul and live 
among tenebrous horrors day by day reveals a weakness, a disjointed- 
ness, that augur ill for the future of the race. And there can be no 
doubt that music has unequalled potencies for creating men after this 
Rousseau type—men able to see clearly, yet forced by the overwhelming 
power of their senses to live darkly. Fully half of the great music that 
is written—to consider none but the great—is erotic in nature, the 
product of an esurient desire in the composer. The man predisposed 
to erethism who listens to much music of this kind is likely to undergo 
untold unconscious metamorphoses of emotion—silent accretions of 
weakening and degrading sensualism, silent and imperceptible slippings- 
away of the firmer soil. The changes going on within him are all the 
more fraught with danger from the fact of his being so unconscious of 
them. The reading of a degrading book arouses clear and unmistakable 
images in the mind, leaves no doubt, even to the most sunken, of the 
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moral issues involved ; and to a mind of any strength there is always, at 
least, the possibility of a rebound from an evil position consciously 
recognized as evil. But in music, where the soul sinks slowly and 
rapturously under the sensuous burden, what possibility of recoil is 
there from a moral precipice never seen, never recognized in thought ? 
And this degradation of soul to sense may take place, be it observed, 
under the influence, not only of degrading music, but of high scholarly 
music, if it come from the pen of a musician of an ardent sensuousness 
himself. The intellectual restraint that gives organic vitality to the 
work may never be recognized by the man who drinks too eagerly 
of the intoxicating wine. In an individual predisposed to sensualism, 
the greatest music, if it be sensuous in its origin, may lead to a gradual 
- disintegration of moral fibre, a wasting away of spirit that sense may be 
-languidly and soddenly fed. 

' Js there a remedy? Apparently, only the allopathic one of creating 
in the man a state of mind the direct opposite to this of sensuous absorp- 
tion. The remedy would be to so train his mind as to enable him to lift 
music into a higher intellectual plane than formerly—that is, to give 
music the same place in his mind as poetry or objective literature gener- 
ally. We have seen that the intellectual unmistakableness of the 
utterances of concrete speech makes it impossible for any man not to 
recognize both the effect of the work on himself and its connection with 
the life around him, so that whether he assimilates the strength of it or 
not, he at least has the opportunity of assimilating it. When once a 
man can view music as analytically as poetry (making allowance, of 
course, for the different spheres of the two Arts) he has attained to 
another plane in the philosophy of life. He has learned to travel back 
through the sonant web of the music to the condition of soul that wove 
it. He can follow the workings of the musical intellect as clearly as 
formerly he could follow those of the poetical or the philosophical 
intellect. He has an appreciation of heights and depths, of distance and 
perspective; in a word, he is able to criticize. And his criticism will 
extend not only to the objective but to the subjective of the Art. Over 
and above his opinion of the music as art there will be the much more 
valuable opinion of the music as life. He will knowits relative worth as 
an aid to rational and healthy living. With a clear eye with which to 
look upon all the parts of him, the divided man may become one again. 
If he is no longer the prey of hungry beasts that live upon the baser 
half of him—if he knows how to weigh exactly, how to appreciate 
clearly, all the forces that press in upon him—he may walk undeviatingly 
among them, fearing nothing. The modern voluptuary, the Helioga- 
balus of music, is not a healthy or a wise character. Let him once see 
clearly what it is that comes to him through music, let him trace 
unerringly the march of it through soul and sense, and he will right him- 
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self, become a balanced man again. Without some such culture of the 
emotions as this, our susceptible modern nature will be exposed to a 
danger continually increasing ; all that might have warmed and lit it 
will proceed to ranker and ranker decay. With such a culture will 
probably come an emotional and intellectual balance, a juster knowledge 
of ourselves, and a healthier and saner life. 

Ernest Newman. 


THE VEILED PROPHET. 


A Romantic OpgerRA IN THREE Acts. 


By ©. Vitiiers Sranrorp. 


(Boosey & Co., London.) 


NGLISH Opera is a commodity for which, in these days, there is 
little or no demand on the part of our opera-going audiences, and 
the composer is a brave man who will calmly sit down to write and 
produce an opera in the face of traditional prejudice. The reason 
for this unsatisfactory state of affairs is not far to seek. We find 
it in the non-appreciation of so-called modern music, and the wide- 
spread prevalence of what may be termed vulgar music. The 
music-halls and variety theatres are more or less responsible for this 
evil, and the sooner a change is made in the quality of the material 
provided by the caterers for public entertainment, the readier will all 
ears be attuned to the voice of harmony. From time to time certain 
people, with perhaps more temerity than discretion, have been vainly 
endeavouring to prove to us that England is a musical nation. This is 
not to be disputed, if by music we understand the popular acceptance of 
the word ; but music bona et pura is as unknown to the majority as was 
the philosopher’s stone to the ancients. 

To some organizations the lyric element in music appeals more 
strongly than the dramatic, while the symphonic or abstract form is 
preferred by others. Each class possesses its own votaries, and the 
arguments held in favour of each are all equally tenable. The work 
before us belongs to the dramatic school, with the occasional intro- 
duction, however, of the lyrical element. There can be little doubt 
that to Wagner we owe the principles of modern dramatic form, and 
any work cast in that mould must necessarily be Wagnerian, though 
this is in no sense derogatory to the composer, as some critics of the 
‘ present day would hold it to be. Dr. Stanford has dared and suc- 
ceeded where many have tried and failed; not that the work has 
attained a popular or general success, but, what is more worthy of 
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his skill, an artistic success. In opera the first and most necessary 
requisite is that the composer should be furnished with a dramatic 
libretto, suitable for musical treatment ; the more so when the composer 
is not his own librettist. Mr. W. Barclay Squire has gone to “ Lalla 
Rookh” for his subject, and reproduced a picturesque story, woven 
with the warmth of Oriental colouring. The plot is familiar to all 
readers of Moore. It is full of interest, and dramatic in character, 
and Mr. Squire has arranged the separate scenes with great care and no 
ordinary ability. The result is that the composer has been afforded 
excellent opportunities and full scope for the free exercise of his powers ; 
and Dr. Stanford has availed himself of the advantage. The music was 
written as far back as 1877-78, while Dr. Stanford was at Cambridge, 
and was produced at Hanover in 1881 by Ernst Frank, where it was 
performed three times. In the same year it was also published. 
Since then Dr. Stanford has seen fit to make several alterations in 
the score, and in many respects the new edition differs from the old. 
The Overture of the first edition has been replaced by a newly written 
Prelude, which seems to be more in keeping with the character of the 
work, being founded on the principal themes that occur in the opera. 
Special significance is given to the opening bars— 


Ex. 1. Adagio. 
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which may be taken as representative of the veil. 
Another theme— 
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which occurs a few bars later, is also related to the same idea, and 
obtains special prominence in the vocal part of Mokanna’s first song, 
where he speaks of the uplifting of the veil. After a short development 
of the above two subjects a new phrase is heard— 
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which, later on, is to become associated in a slightly varied form with 
Fatima’s song in Act II., “ There’s a bower of roses.” 
Mokanna’s theme at length makes its appearance as follows :— 
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and is subjected to a short working-out in conjunction with Ex. 2. 

The last section of the Prelude enters with the exposition of the 
phrase significant of daybreak, from the Finale of Act III, and runs 
thus— 
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mre the Prelude closes /fortissimo with a slight reminiscence of 
Ex. 3 




















Acr I. 


The curtain rises after a short introduction and discovers a Hall in 
the Palace of Merou, with a dais and throne in the centre. The 
opening Chorus of Soldiers and Followers of the Prophet is of an 
Eastern character, the form of accompaniment giving a picturesque 
colour to the movement. 


Ex. 6. 


v 
A new section, suggestive of Ex. 4, succeeds the foregoing, and is of 


the nature of a march, the opening bars of which we quote,— 


Ex. 7. 
Tempo di marcia. 
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and this leads the way to an entirely new strain, as a procession begins to 
enter, preceded by women strewing flowers :— 


Ex. 8. TrEnors. 
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Hail, light of men, . . Jet all thy prai-ses sing... 
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The refrain is taken up by the Sopranos and Altos in succession after 
the Tenors and Basses, and reaches a powerful climax on the entrance 
of Mokanna, the veiled Prophet, who seats himself on the throne, while 
his followers group themselves around him. In a short declamatory 
recitative he exhorts them to remain steadfast in their ardour and faith. 
Then follows the song founded on Ex. 2, wherein he declares that the 
guerdon shall be theirs, if they will do his bidding and bring the world 
beneath his banner. To the solemn accompaniment of the phrase 
quoted in Ex. 1, he explains what that guerdon shall be. 


Ex. 9. to. 
x. 9. mf marcato. 2 


MoKANNA. 


Then theveil shall be up - lift 
p 


Accompt. 
oa 


The precipitate entrance of Abdullah, bringing ill news of the 
disaster and defeat of the Prophet’s troops by the Caliph Mahadi, causes 
great consternation in the assembly. Mokanna, however, quiets all 
fears and rouses fresh enthusiasm by exclaiming :— 

“Thus Allah sends a trial of your love, 
Let battle for the faith your ardour prove.” 
An energetic chorus “To arms!” follows, to the effect that his words 
have produced the desired result. There is nothing to be specially 
noticed about the construction of the form of this chorus, beyond the 
fact that the music is of a spirited nature, and should prove very effec- 
tive on the stage. Mokanna promises his followers a leader, “ who 
never yet has known defeat”; and at the Prophet’s bidding, Abdullah 
ushers forward a young warrior named Azim. 

His appearance is signalized by the following phrase,— 

Ex. 10. 
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allegiance to the Prophet, and the three male characters, Azim, 
Mokanna, and Abdullah, then indulge in an operatic trio, in which the 
music is of an essentially lyrical character, broad and melodious. The 
entrance of the Chorus midway is in accordance with tradition, and the 
movement reaches a vocally effective climax. Mokanna presents Azim 
to the soldiers as their chief, and unfurling a banner, gives it into 
his hands. Amidst the shouts of the soldiers and the exhortations 
of their leaders the curtain falls. The music, however, continues 
to represent the marching forth of the procession to the battle, and, 
occasionally, trumpets are heard behind the curtain, sounding out the 
Azim phrase (Ex. 10), until all dies away in the distance. 

Then, for the first time, is heard in the orchestra a phrase of great 
beauty, representative of Zelica. 


Ex. 11. 
Adagio. ~ 
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Nine bars later this also dies away, and a return is made to Ex. 7, 
when, after a short development, the curtain again rises, and discovers a 
room in the harem. Zelica is seated by a latticed window watching the 
troops leave the palace. Her attention is attracted by a form arrayed 
in shining mail. She hears the Chorus without calling upon Azim by 
name, and to her anguish discovers that her lover still lives. Then 
in a song, commencing with the words, “By the crystal mountain 
lake,” she relates her parting with Azim, and her belief that he 
was dead. The accompaniment is founded on the phrase quoted 
above (Ex. 11), which is worked out in a thorough and musician- 
like manner. The music is full of pathos, and a bewitching Eastern 
tinge adds a still further charm to this movement. At the conclusion 
of her song, Mokanna enters at the back. Zelica, on turning round, 
beholds him, and passionately beseeches him to give her back her 
love. A duet, in which Zelica’s theme (Ex. 11) plays a conspicuous 
part, ensues between the unfortunate Priestess and the Prophet. 
Mokanna declares his love for her, while Zelica vainly calls upon Azim 
by name. In response to the Prophet’s query, Zelica declares that she 
had dreamt she saw her lost love. Mokanna declaims against the 
foolishness of dreams, and in the orchestral accompaniment is heard the 
theme quoted in Ex. 8. In a bold, vigorous song, the Prophet holds out 
to Zelica the prospect of her reigning with him as his queen, and 
concludes with the words :— 











‘“‘ Then love and might alone shall reign, 
And Allah’s power before us wane.” 


Zelica recoils in horror, and upbraiding him for his deception, prays that 
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her curses may fall upon his head. Mokanna reminds Zelica of her 
oath, which is typified by the following theme :— 


Ex. 12. Grave. 


fT Tutti, in unison. 


Her oath to obey and serve him was sworn in the ghastly vault of the 
charnel house, and with the bodies of the dead around as witnesses of 
their betrothal. The situation is forcibly portrayed in the accompani- 
ment to Mokanna’s mocking reminder :— 


Ex. 13. 


Mokanna then adjures Zelica to use her charms in captivating Azim, 
for the purpose of winning him for ever to his cause. As he speaks 
there is heard in the orchestra a new phrase, significant of the Spirit of 
Love, which becomes more prominent in the second act. 


Ex. 14. 
8ve. 
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Zelica endeavours vainly to resist his commands, and appeals to Allah 
for help, while Mokanna jeers at her distress in the following words :— 











“ Thy oath! thy oath! know that Mokanna’s bride 
Has but the fiends of Eblis on her side.” 


As a reward for her obedience, however, he will permit her to gaze upon 
his face. The phrase quoted in Ex. 2 is then heard in the orchestra, 
and Mokanna, turning his back to the audience, raises his veil. Zelica 
looks up slowly, and, seeing his face, falls backward with a shriek. The 
Prophet’s theme (Ex. 4) is thundered out by the orchestra in a terribly 
discordant tone as Mokanna leaves the stage, after having again covered 
his face. Zelica slowly raises herself as if to follow, but again falls 
senseless, while in the orchestra is heard once more the plaintive enun- 
ciation of her theme (Ex. 11). The curtain then descends, and the first 
act closes in a highly dramatic manner. 
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The orchestral introduction which precedes the raising of the curtain 
is founded on the following theme,— 


Ex. 15. | a. 
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which bears a slight relation to the Spirit of i theme quoted in 
the last extract, especially in the bracketed section. The scene repre- 
sents the interior of the harem, with gardens at the back, fantastically 
lighted. Itis night-time. Fatima and women are discovered, and a 
melodious three-part chorus for female voices ensues, the first four bars 
of which we quote below :— 


Ex. 16. 
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Come with wreath and come with flow’r, Come with ev’ry art di - vine, 


At the end of each verse the Spirit of Love theme (Ex. 14) is introduced 
into the orchestral accompaniment, and serves also as a link between the 
various sections. 

Fatima reminds the attendants of the Prophet’s orders to entice young 
Azim by their wiles, and the veil theme [Ex. 2] is heard in the voice 
part, as well as in the accompaniment, as she sings— 


“‘ Would ye gain the Prophet’s grace, 
See the glory of his face.” 


On returning to the first verse of the chorus, Fatima joins in with an 
independent part. Azim’s theme (Ex. 10) is then heard in the orchestra, 
and one by one the Chorus gradually leave the stage. Fatima follows, 
and the stage is left empty for the entrance of Abdullah and Azim, the 
latter being led blindfolded. Abdullah removes the bandage from Azim’s 
eyes, and the young chief gazes in bewilderment at the scene around 
him. He (Azim) seeks to learn the nature of the ordeal which he is to 
undergo, but Abdullah, who is somewhat of a fanatic, only mystifies 
him the more by gloomy forebodings of what is to happen, and finally 
leaves Azim to his own reflections. Wandering round the room, as if 
in search, Azim still lingers in thought on the memory of his beloved 
Zelica, the orchestra serving as an illustrative accompaniment to the 
idea by means of the Zelica theme (Ex. 11). He utters the wish that 
he were dead, and despairs of ever seeing her again. 
The words— 
“ Tell me, ye flow’rets, have you seen 
Pass in your midst the peerless maid ?” 
NO. Il.—VOL. I. 
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have inspired the composer to a song of great charm and melodic beauty 
the opening phrase of which runs thus :— 


Ex. 17. Andante con moto. 


@ctess: NES pepe 


Tellme,ye flow-’rets, have you seen Pass in yourmidst the senieis maid, 











The singing of the nightingale, which interrupts, as it were, the strain 
of Azim’s lament, is aptly portrayed in the accompaniment, and adds a 
picturesque element to the scene. At the conclusion of the song, Azim 
throws himself on a couch and buries his face in his hands. The sound 
of harps and strange, mysterious music is wafted to his ears from an 
invisible source, and gentle voices are heard without singing the praise 
of the Spirit of Love. The strains grow fuller and deeper in intensity, 
and finally die away. A ballet then enters, and a dance takes place 
somewhat after the fashion of the Nautch-girls. The music is weird, 
characteristic, and effective, though less captivating to the ear than 
that of the second dance. The girls then retire, and form groups 
at the back of the stage, while Fatima enters with a lute in her hand, 
and sings the well-known and deservedly popular song, “‘There’s a bower 
of roses.” (Compare with Ex. 3.) 


Ex. 18. Andante tranquillo. 


eats cae 


There’s a bow-er Tros-es Ben-demeer’s mean. 











Plaintive and touching in its simplicity, rich in harmony and colour, 
this song of the East wins a way to the hearts of all listeners. 
The accompaniment is varied with each recurring verse, whereby the 
monotony appertaining to nearly all Eastern music is avoided. 

At the close of the song a second ballet enters to music of a more 
distinct character than that of the previous dance. The figure of 
accompaniment is well chosen for effect, and is decidedly inspiriting. 
During the final bars, Zelica enters veiled, and as the dancers gradually 
leave the stage she is left standing alone. She drops her veil slowly. 
Azim starts up and recognizes her; then, in a transport of joy, breaks 
out into a passionate strain of mqbody founded on the following phrase 
in the key of BD :— 

Ex. 19. con passione. 
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My love, my queen, 


Zelica, however, stands still in gloomy silence, like one rapt in a dark 
dream. At length she speaks— 
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‘“* Zelica once I was, 
And thou wert Azim, 
That I know right well.” 


These words are sung without any accompaniment, and the effect is admir- 
able. Azim rushes forward to embrace her, but at that moment Mokanna 
crosses the stage at the back unseen by either Zelica or Azim. He gazes 
at them for a moment and then departs. The spell has, however, worked 
its charm. Zelica starts back and breaks away from Azim, exclaiming, 
“The oath! the oath!” while at the same time the theme quoted in 
Ex. 12 is distinctly heard in the orchestra. A fine piece of dramatic 
writing follows, in which the oath theme plays an important part, whilst 
Zelica gives way to her delirious fears in recalling the horrors of her 
bridal with Mokanna. Finally she falls half fainting into Azim’s arms. 
Storm and stress now yield to calm, and the music grows more tranquil. 
A beautiful phrase, founded on Ex. 19, is then heard in the orchestra 
alone, and may be taken to typify the calm and purifying influence of 
love. We quote it fully :— 


Ex. 20. 
Adagio. ~~} 
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P espress 


Azim strives to pacify Zelica by bidding her seek comfort in his 
arms. Zelica, however, urges her lover to fly, and declares the truth of 
Mokanna’s imposture. Azim refuses to stir unless she will accompany 
him, but the oath has bound Zelica to the service of the Prophet, and 
she dare not escape from it. Unconsciously the lovers are drawn nearer 
together, while the music flows continuously onward, and at length 
merges into a love duet. Azim’s theme (Ex. 10) and the Love theme 
(Ex. 19) are here worked together, special prominence being given to 
the latter, which forms the chief feature of the accompaniment. A 
grand and effective climax is at length reached, and the lovers fall into 
an embrace. As they stand embracing, Mokanna appears at the entrance 
in the moonlight, and in a loud voice calls out to Zelica— 

“ Thy oath!” 


The lovers start back in amazement, while Azim draws his sword 
to stab the Prophet, but it is broken in the attempt. Mokanna gives 
a fiendish laugh, illustrated in the orchestra by a passage for the 
trombones. Foiled thus, Azim rushes out exclaiming— 


“‘ Though charms protect thee, 
My power shall smite thee yet.” 
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The curtain rapidly descends, while at the same time in the orchestra is 
heard the phrase quoted in Ex. 4, suggestive of Mokanna’s triumph. 


Acr ITI. 


The third and last Act opens with an introduction somewhat 
similar in character to that preceding the second Act; but the music is 
of a more lugubrious nature, as the following theme will show :— 


Ex. 21. 
Allegretto. 
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Presently a new theme is heard, which is worked as a counterpoint to 
the above :— 
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This theme forms the opening phrase of the Watchman’s song on the 
raising of the curtain, the accompaniment being made up of the 
material quoted in Ex. 21. 

The scene represents an open place in Merou. To the right a 
flight of steps leads into the Prophet’s Palace; on the left, the wall of 
the city, with a large gateway ; at the back, a pool bounded left by the 
wall, and right by the palace gardens. The stage is dark. Lights are 
seen in the Palace. A Watchman, carrying a beacon, paces up and 
down the wall. The Caliph’s trumpets are heard at intervals outside 
blowing the following phrase :— 


Ex. 23. 

















This figure had already occurred in the first Act, when Abdullah brings 
Mokanna the news of the defeat of his army by the Caliph’s troops ; but 
it was of little import, and did not warrant quotation before. 

During the Watchman’s song, the Followers of the Prophet enter 
silently and slowly from behind the palace one by one, and gather in 
groups at the back of the stage. The chorus that follows discloses the 
fact that Mokanna’s reverses are telling against him, and that the 
people are only too eager to secure his overthrow. Abdullah adds fuel 
to the flame and incites them to action. A new phrase (Ex. 24) enters 
for the first time in the orchestra during the chorus, and may be said 
to be significant of conspiracy :— 
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Ex. 24. 
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In the midst of their denuneiations Mokanna himself appears, and dares 
them to kill him. The charm of his power, however, protects him, and 
. the conspirators fall back in terror before him. Mokanna then ascends 
the steps of the Palace, and offers them a test by which he shall prove 
his authority over the world, and secure their future loyalty. He will 


cause the moon to rise. This calls for a new theme, suggestive of the 
rising of the moon :— 


Ex. 25. 
an 
oA rise 


The people accept the test, and Mokanna commences his incantation. 
The music opens canonically in the following manner :— 

















Ex. 26. > 
Largo maestoso. a 
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At first the people show signs of murmuring as the darkness remains 
unbroken, but Mokanna continues, unheeding their interruption. A 
faint glimmer is perceived, and the moon slowly begins to rise. The 
surprise and consternation of the people are vividly depicted in the 
chorus that ensues, written on the following ground bass :—- 


Ex. 27. Allegro molto. 


— 
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Mokanna’s triumph is complete, and the people come forward and 
acknowledge his supremacy. The Prophet then invites them as his 
guests to the feast to be held in the Palace, and they depart, leaving him 
on the stage alone. His stratagem has succeeded, and he has lured his 
dupes to their destruction. In a transport of fiendish exultation he 
follows after them to accomplish his vengeance. On his departure 
Zelica enters accompanied by Fatima, and we learn that they are 
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looking for Azim to come and set them free. An orthodox duet for the 
two female characters follows, in which the musical element is purely 
lyrical. This is no detriment, for the beauty and freshness of the 
melody come very gratefully to the ear after the preceding tone-colour. 
The contrast is not only desirable, but effective. 

Fatima goes off to summon the adherents to their cause, and Zelica 
is left alone. She falls into a rhapsodical musing, and calls upon Hope © 
to put an end to her sorrows by giving her new life and love. The 
sounds of revelry are heard within the palace, but are succeeded by a 
terrible groan that awakens new horrors in her breast. A discordant 
and distorted version of the veil theme (Ex. 1) is given out by the 
orchestra, and Mokanna’s voice, mingled with the cries and groans of 
the dying, is heard within, exclaiming— 

“‘ Behold me now!” 


The mournful pause that ensues is interrupted by the reiteration of 
Zelica’s theme (Ex. 11). This is succeeded by the triumphant strain 
representing Mokanna (Ex. 4), this time fully harmonized, and played 
by the full orchestra, as the Prophet, cup in hand, descends from the 
Palace. He rejoices in his vengeance, which seems to him to have been 
complete, and nothing now awaits him but death. As he is raising the 
cup to his lips he perceives Zelica, and pauses; then, with a sardonic 
laugh, invites her to share the cup of bliss with him, reminding her at 
the same time of her oath to obey his commands. A magnificent duet 
between the two characters follows, in which Zelica refuses to act 
according to his wishes, and calls upon Allah for help. Suddenly the 
Caliph’s trumpets (Ex. 23) are heard without, and Zelica, snatching the 
cup, dashes it to the ground, exclaiming as she does so— 


“Thus broken are the ties which bound us once.” 


Mokanna seizes Zelica, when Fatima and Azim rush in, the latter 
hastening to the rescue of his beloved. The Prophet draws his sword, 
but Azim springs upon him and bears him to the ground. The follow- 
ing quotation is made merely for the purpose of showing how dramatic 
action may actually be illustrated in music :— 
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It was a curious coincidence, which allowed of the Azim theme (a) being 
used, in the manner shown above, as it were, in supremacy over 
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Mokanna’s theme (5), and Dr. Stanford evidently felt himself perfectly 
justified in the adoption of the same. 

Meanwhile the gates have been thrown open, and the Caliph and 
his army enter. Afterwards women come on from behind the Palace. 
Azim leaves Mokanna to the mercies of the guards, but the Prophet 
breaks away from them, and standing upon a bank beside the pool, 
’ utters his curse upon all mankind. Finally he exclaims— 


‘Shall such as I am fear to die!” 


and stabbing himself, falls backward into the pool. During this scene 
the music is of a dramatic and illustrative nature, and the Mokanna 
theme (Ex. 4) is made use of with all the skill of musicianship. A short 
epilogue by the Caliph, of but little importance, leads into the Finale, 
founded, as has already been stated, upon the theme quoted in Ex. 5, 
which served as the last section of the Prelude. It is significant of day- 
break, and all the voices join in jubilant praise of Allah. As the 
curtain falls for the last time, the phrase from Fatima’s song (Ex. 18), 


‘‘There’s a bower of roses,”’ 


is again heard in fortissimo by the whole orchestra, and the opera is thus 
brought to a powerful and effective conclusion. 

To sum up, there can be little doubt as to the intrinsic worth of the 
music ; while, by a judicious treatment of his principal themes, the com- 
poser shows himself a master of the art of modern development. It has 
been argued that the principles on which Wagner founded his ideal 
music-drama are altogether inapplicable to opera, as the elements 
of both are separated by the wide gulf of conventionality. In the 
music-drama the composer is unfettered by any restraint, save that of 
self-will ; the music is intended as a representation or illustration of the 
dramatic action, assisted by the use of the /eit-motif, while the musical 
form is entirely arbitrary. Not so with opera; for here the composer is 
bound by the trammels of a tyrannic orthodoxy, to which he is obliged 
to conform, or otherwise run foul of vigilant lay-criticism. Dr. 
Stanford has been fortunate in striking the happy medium, and by 
a skilful use of the dramatic and lyrical elements has obtained an 
effect which can only command our admiration. With a provident 
good-fortune, the snares and pitfalls of unintended plagiarisms have 
been avoided. There is nothing suggestive of Wagner in the harmonies 
and themes employed in this work. The principles of development 
are to a certain degree those advocated by the master; but such are 
now common property, and for the use of all operatic composers. 
Who is to prohibit the progress of Art, which must ever advance 
towards its ultimate goal of perfection? Surely neither the timid 
musician, nor the vituperative critic. The cause of Art is a great one, 
and in the hour of darkness is sustained only by the spirit of 
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enthusiasm, which finds a shelter in the breast of every true 
artist. Whether or not we shall ever have the good fortune to 
witness the establishment of a native school of opera, we at least have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the materials for its foundation are not 
wanting, while such a work as the Veiled Prophet is in existence and in 
evidence. That success and artistic triumph may eventually reward the 
efforts of all sincere musicians in the cause of operatic art is devoutly 
to be wished. Whether the Olympian deities may yet see fit to 
grant our prayer is beyond the scope of human knowledge. Meanwhile 
let us exclaim with the Greek poet— 


‘* We are in the hands of the gods.” 





ON FLOWERS IN MUSIC. 


HE enormous mass of modern musical publications with the title or 
the oleograph of some flower blazoned on their front page is regarded 
by many people as an aimless affectation due to the desire for a pretty 
name; “if not,” they say, “why celebrate a blue-bell and leave 
cabbages unsung? A practice at once so general and so arbitrary must be 
fashion and nothing else.” The gibe resembles that old gibe levelled by 
satirists against poets, and recently repeated by Mr. Hamerton in “ Man 
in Art”: “ poets,” they say, “ are the creatures of convention; they dare 
not sing of oysters”; but in saying so these satirists forget Keats’ 
“ Moonlight ”— 
“Thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house” ; 
and possibly those other critics may meet with a like answer from Dr. 
Pole. But we must admit that flowers and green things sail in the 
same boat, and if underlying the fungus-growth of prejudice and folly 
there is any reason which justifies music in undertaking to portray 
flowers, we may be sure that green growths will not be excluded from its 
microcosm. Flower-painting in music is only explicable as an illustra- 
tion of the old truth, that when man sets his heart on anything his 
creative instincts are aroused, and when his creative instincts are 
aroused he stops short at nothing: if we may paraphrase the words of 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles, ‘The whole six days’ work of the Creator 
must be gone through in order that man may do the simplest thing that 
he is bent on.” This is the first law of our being. We want pleasure 
from sound, and are not content until we rebuild on the shifting sands 
of sound an entire universe, including everything that lives and moves 
and has its being. The very difficulties which obstruct our path only 
egg us on. 

In two ways flowers present peculiar difficulties against musical 
reproduction. First, though living, they can scarcely be looked on as 
moving things. But just as man is most man when he transcends 
himself, just as Turner is in his most characteristic mood when he forces 
painting to make movement visible—in “ Rain, Steam, and Speed,” “ A 
Snowstorm at Sea,” or “ An Avalanche,”—so musicians when they push 
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beyond the mark are not always trespassing, they are often transcend- 
ing themselves, and in so doing exhibit the quintessence of their art. 
And secondly, flowers belong to dumb nature. Yet what poet ever 
described silence without an appeal to sound? Byron accompanies his 
most intense solitudes with “ocean’s roar”; Scott requires “ forest- 
murmurs” to make silence felt; Shelley sets off his description of the 
“speaking quietude that wraps this moveless scene” by referring to 
earth’s “balmiest sigh”: the latter is as discord compared to the 
former ; if so, why should not the former be presented as harmony 
when compared to the latter? Again, opposites can be made to suggest 
one another, if the satiric intention is apparent. Flowers may be 
transmuted into fairies, elves, and trolls, if the fairies, elves, and trolls be 
made absurd enough, and the inventor clearly shows that he only 
wishes to compensate them for their demure stillness during the day by 
bidding them riot in rollicking revelry during the night. Berlioz’ 
sordint and pizzicati in his Queen Mab music; his shifting of the centre 
of musical gravity to piccolos and wood-wind ; his jerks, and twirls, and 
arbitrary airiness—of which sober Gounod gives but a far-off reflection— 
are the very perfection of parody of ordinary life. Berlioz, like 
Mendelssohn when he too made flower-trumpets blow blasts from their 
diminutive horns, names his work “ Scherzo,” and makes it a genuine 
scherzo—a skit on real life, a joke which never deceives, the self-con- 
fessed antipodes of fact. Such impish fancies do not indicate a very 
lofty way of overcoming the difficulty of translating mute nature into 
sound ; nor is Doyle a great painter; but even wanton paradoxes have 
their use as a protest against that bugbear of dogmatists, the word 
“not,” and as a means of stimulating the sluggish medium of the 
human intellect. 

But flowers are not without special advantages as subjects for 
musical interpretation. First, they have colour; they show the fairest 
of all colours, and cannot be painted. Now, colours and sounds are about 
as nearly allied as any two things can be. Poets of the seventeenth 
century used, in their vein of quaint paradox, to confuse them— 

“And both so twine 
Till e’en thy beams sing and my music shine.” 
Quite recently the Spectator discussed ‘the music of colour” in a French 
painter’s “ Boulogne Sands.” ‘Every one knows how Sanderson, born 
blind, compared red to a trumpet-note; the reverse story of Massien, 
the deaf-mute, comparing a trumpet-note to the same colour is not so 
generally known” (“Chapters on Language,” F. W. Farrar). Deaf- 
mutes are not infallible authorities on sound, nor are blind men 
infallible authorities on colour, as the following quotations will prove:— 


‘he trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill.”—Scott. 
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‘Blown harshly keeps the trump his golden sound.”—Robert Browning. 


But this inconsistency is precisely what would be expected from 
witnesses to truth; no one ever dreamed that one quality of colour 
is for all and every purpose the same as one quality of sound. What 
is asserted is that, as light has its various kinds—its three (or more) 
primary colours, with all their infinite blendings and intermixtures— 
so sound has its brass, wood-wind, and bowed strings, which musicians 
mingle, or separate, or shade off into one another, with the same sort 
of artistic purpose as that pursued by colour-artists in their use of 
colour. “Tone” is a word equally applicable to both, and “ colouring ” 
is a usual synonym for instrumentation. “An orchestral masterpiece 
in its pianoforte dress,” says Dr. Stanford, “is but a poor photographie ” 
(or rather, black-and-white) “ reproduction of a great picture; added to 
which it is . . . . only a colourless reminiscence of its effect.” 
The absence of coincidence between this colour and that instrument 
is not a refutation, it is the best proof of the existence of analogy 
between colouring and instrumentation. Again, whatever we may 
think of what used to be called the “ sensorium commune,” and what 
Mr. Myers and his partners in a patent for collecting or manufacturing 
psychical phenomena now run under the name of “synzsthesia,” sound 
and light agree in certain broad features. Both are waves. Both 
suffer a certain change when they encounter a human organ—the 
eye or ear; and this organ contributes to what it receives, and the 
joint result of the co-operation of wave and organ is colour or music. 
It is easy to see the fallacy of saying, “ you have vibrations without 
any one being present; as soon as some one is present you have sound 
or light ”’—a fallacy, by the way, of which Sir J. Stainer in his “ Music 
in Relation to the Emotions and Intellect,” and Mr. Hamerton in his 
“Man in Art” seem guilty. Of course, vibrations cannot be perceived 
without a precipient subject; but the fallacy is a truth in disguise, 
which it is perhaps sufficiently accurate for our purpose to describe by 
saying that colour and music are the results of a double dose of 
subjectivity. But these main features of resemblance were not known 
in Handel’s day. Yet there is a passage in the Messiah which admits 
of a parallel between light and sound with a closeness to which 
modern essays in programme music are strangers. The first MS. copy 
of the Messiah contained two versions of “ And lo! the angel of the 
Lord came upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone about them ”— 
one all bass, the other all treble; one florid, creepy, and thirty-one bars 
long, the other seven bars long and uniform throughout. In some 
earlier editions the former was substituted for the latter. Sir G. Smart, 
and most, if not all, modern editors, have substituted the latter for the 
former. The version which has survived is a perfect specimen of imita- 
tive music. Light is portrayed by an arpeggio of four notes steadily 
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repeated during the whole recitative; the four notes are divided into two 
sets of slurred notes—two waves; each wave is in thirds or fourths, the 
first and second violins crossing one another in the concluding phrases. 
Each wave of light (to translate the metaphor) has two sides, and the 
line on one side is transposed to the other side; there is a twist in the 
spire or jet of flame as the flame flickers out. So much for the thirds. 
And again, the spire has two equal wave-like halves which, starting 
upward from just above the highest note of the accompaniment (which 
is itself light and high), steams upward with a slow monotonous 
dichotomous persistency. Further, each note of the wave is part of a 
harmony, and is played by the same instruments that they may the 
better blend: white light is also a harmony. Finally, if imitation is 
meant, the illusion is kept up ; arpeggi are not used for any other purpose 
in this number, though two numbers further on the spell is very gently 
broken. The picture of an angel with a little tongue or horn of fire 
flowing upward from his crest—as in Dante’s picture of Ulysses, as in 
some early Italian fresco, or as in Rossetti’s Annunciation in the 
National Gallery (where, however, the flame starts from the heel)—is 
irresistible. Mr. Cliffe’s 2nd Symphony is also (according to the 
programmes) intended to delineate effects of light; but the undulations 
of the stringed instruments in the first movement (Sunset) is far too slow 
and too like a passage in the second movement (Night) to suggest rays 
of light; they would do better for the waving of leaves than for the 
shimmer of light. Wagner’s rays when they first smite the wine in 
the Graal vibrate, not undulate; and his vibrato is prestissimo. There 
is no danger of mistaking these quivering rays for the even hovering to 
and fro of his leaves in the flowery mead (Act iii.). Again, the pro- 
gramme describes the scale passages of wood-wind instruments also as 
arrows of light. Why arethey shot up? The one thing in space which 
music can and painting cannot express is the direction in which things 
move. Fancy if Bach had rent the veil of the temple from bottom 
to top instead of from top to bottom; or if Hagen were visibly 
pulled down into the depths at the end of Gétterdimmerung while the 
strings rushed up from F¥ in prof. to E in alt; or if Dr. Stanford’s 
Angel of the Earth mistook ascent for descent, descent for ascent ; or if 
Berlioz apotheosed Margaret with the help of bass drums, ophicleide, 
trombone, bassoon, and gong, and cast down Faust into an abyss of 
soaring harps, flutes, and violins, from which the bass is all but 
eliminated ! 

A second peculiarity, which makes music and flowers akin, is that 
they readily make themselves convertible terms for national passions, or 
for personal recollections of which they become emblems. Colours 
unassisted by heraldic Abracadabras rarely serve long as rallying 
points for parties: the blues and greens once divided Rome when 
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decrepit ; the colour of a cow once divided Ireland when barbaric ; but 
as a rule nothing stirs countries from their depths or factions from 
their shallows except an air like “God save the Queen” or the 
‘“‘Marseillaise,” or else some white and red rose or a shamrock. 
Flowers, too, are used like rings for tokens, and common language 
associates laurels with victory, iris with hope, pansy with memory, and 
soon. Dante uses but few symbols for the souls of saints in Paradise ; 
and of those symbols light, gems, and flowers are his favourites. Music 
also lends itself to the loftiest mysticism and lowliest allegory; but 
only lends itself: its love-songs can be turned into chorales; its 
minuets into national songs, or into movements in an oratorio; its 
marches into funerals, weddings, or symphonies: what is lent can be 
as easily recalled. 

But colours are not always mere colours, much less are emblems 
always mere emblems; they often shoot up into truths which are not 
superimposed upon flowers from without, but which flowers yield to 
men as they yield pollen to the bee. The flower has a life of its 
own—all lives are akin, and there are points of contact between man 
and flower which have always fascinated the imagination. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to remind readers of Wordsworth, Coleridge, or 
Ruskin that Imagination has just as good a title to be called Thought 
as Science has; the difference being that Imagination is always in a 
hurry, rushes to conclusions, and flies, where Science creeps, measures, 
and proves. People with imagination are apt to tear out the heart of 
things, and imaginative writers do not dawdle about externals such as 
colour, or about irrelevant accidental fancies, except where these assist 
them in their main task of riveting attention on such central questions 
as these:—How does flower life compare with, or differ from, ours ? 
How do comparisons between flower and flower correspond to relations 
between those higher multiples of flower life, one human life and 
another? But an instance is better than an argument. 

In “Marmion ” every object is as carefully painted as though the 
author were painter, not poet. Black-haired Marmion rides on his red 
roan steed, and his trappings are blue; a yellow lustre is on the castle ; 
his squire’s dress looks green in the moonlight. St. Hilda’s black-robed 
abbess goes over the green water to dark-red Lindisfarne; wax-white 
is Constance as she faces her three black-robed judges; King James’s 
dress is crimson, and lined with marten fur; the islands of the Frith of 
Forth are emeralds chased in gold. We have white palfreys, and the 
moon makes smoke silver-white ; every page is chequered black, white, 
red, green, blue, yellow, crimson, and gold; but purple is only men- 
tioned twice, and only once with any emphasis—“ the purple amethyst 
on each heathy top”; all those other colours are merely introductory to 
this colour, this colour is kept in reserve, as the colour sacred to 
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heather: and then the mention of heather at once awakens Scott’s 
patriotism— Who, he says, would not fight for such aland? So far, 
heather is his patriotic emblem. But heather was more than that to 
Scott. The same passage in the same poem contains his famous lament 
that the yellow corn had displaced the moor; and he puts in the preface 
to the third Canto his famous plea for the untidy wildflower and heath- 
bell as against the trim garden flower. Scott’s championship of lost 
causes, his civilized protest against the civilization which had triumphed, 
was also condensed into this one flower. What heather was to Scott, 
mountains and oceans were to Byron. This perfect patrician rushes into 
the wilderness moved by an impulse which is thoroughly genuine, 
though there must be some insincerity in the passionate protestations of 
sympathy with Nature by a writer whose writings never show that 
he observed flowers. Perhaps he was taken up too much with dealing 
gigantic blows and putting blackest black by the side of whitest white 
to take notice of such small things; yet Coleridge’s “living flowers 
that skirt the eternal frost” is an effect of dramatic contrast which 
has not been surpassed. 

Chopin, too, yearned to be away from that society which had so 
deeply entered into, but never quite conquered, his character; and 
although equipped in all the wisdom of the Egyptians, he sighs for some 
other, indefinite land. Anything neater than his Lied form cannot be 
conceived ; yet some interjection or parenthesis often conveys a passing 
hint that his soul is absent. A seven-noted scale in his 19th Study, or 
in his F{ minor Polonaise; a nine-noted scale in his 3rd Ballade 
or E major Scherzo; or the resolute confusion of thirds with sharpened 
seconds, or seconds with flattened thirds in his 8th Prelude, indicate a 
passing revolt against the very first principles upon which the music of 
the civilized West is constructed, and a hankering after he knew not 
what, perhaps after outer barbarism. He beats his wings against the 
bars of a cage in which he sang far more sweetly than he could have sung 
in the open. It may seem odd to yoke downright men like Scott, who 
was sane as sane can be, and like Byron, who was as humorous as 
humorous can be, with a subtle, delicate being like Chopin, who wanted 
sanity, and whose rare efforts after humour (for instance, in his G# 
minor Polonaise) approach triviality. But their different temperaments 
accentuate their similar tendency : all fell under one common influence ; 
all represent that reaction against the artificial, that protest against the 
accomplished facts of history which is called both in literature and in 
music Romanticism. All turned on that which fed them, even while 
they fed. Scott’s wildflowers, Byron’s solitudes, some stray ragged 
run in Chopin—all these things are glorifications of the elsewhere by 
people very much at home here. 

We pass now to a discussion of the musical equivalents for poetic 
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references to flowers in those cases where flowers are not coloured or 
alluded to as types or tokens. And first of all, we come across a whole 
class of passages where the influence of music is appealed to to reinforce 
the influence of flowers, or vice versi. Perhaps a passage in Shakespeare’s 
Tempest set the fashion of combining flowers and music in one poetic 
picture. The way Shakespeare paid his joint tribute to Flora and 
Euterpe was more complimentary to the former than to the latter. He 
simply put music on a par with the lower sense of smell, just as 
Mr. Pater once coupled together the odours of flowers and the faces of 
our friends; or like Spenser, who, after likening a lady’s lips, cheeks, 
brows, and eyes to various flowers, ends his stanza, “ But her sweet 
odour did them all excel.” As people with human instincts are repelled 
by these passages from Mr. Pater and Spenser, so lovers of music 
resent the degradation of music to the level of smell. Keats’ comparison 
of a nightingale’s music to the flowers he could not see, Shelley’s 
comparison of a skylark’s music to invisible roses, are both tainted with 
Shakespeare’s materialism; both make odour and rhythm mutually 
suggestive, but both pierce below the surface, and lay bare a spiritual 
bond, hard, perhaps, to unravel, but intelligible when unravelled: the 
unseen, unwearying source from which the effluence streams inspires an 
idea of “unbodied joy.” A like phrase recurs in Wordsworth’s 
“ Cuckoo ” (“ wandering sound ”’) and in Byron’s “ Manfred ”— 


“ Oh that I were 

The viewless spirit of a lovely sound, 

A living voice, a breathing harmony, 

A bodiless enjoyment,” 
and indicates what most thinkers hit upon as the differentia of music: 
it is built up, as it were, out of nothing, and fades into nothing. True, 
catgut or wire or an instrument of 2,000 strings ensconced in our ears 
assist in building, just as men assisted in building Cologne Cathedral ; 
but, once built, it subsists, like an Aladdin’s palace, without stone or 
marble or canvas, upon nothing and without any permanent material 
basis. It depends upon the human memory. It is and remains an 
attribute, and you cannot identify the subject or object to which the 
attribute belongs—at all events, in the physical world. It is like a 
language rich in adjectives and in verbs, but without nouns and 
pronouns. The music and the nocturnal flowers, which jointly stamped 
on Keats’ intellect the immaterial, self-subsisting character of music, 
jointly instilled into his soul the saddest ideas that ever found vent in 
poetry — 

‘“‘ Darkling I listen, and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful death.” 


‘‘ Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 
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The saddest music ever written has the same environment. As 
Tristan meets Isolde in the second act of Wagner’s opera, they first 
sing a strain in which excitement and delight are almost inarticulately 
boisterous. Excitement sobers down, day fades, the harsh theme 
which is arbitrarily associated with the words “ garish day ” subsides 
and shades off by fine degrees into the mild theme which is arbi- 
trarily associated with the words “ chaste Night.” Gentler strains are 
interwoven, and the climax of peacefulness arrives with the dream 
duet upon a bank of flowers. This is the first mention of flowers in 
the score, and the burden of the duet is a long paraphrase of Heine’s 
“Der Tod das ist die kiihle Nacht Das Leben ist der schwiile Tag,” 
and therefore death is better than life, and that the light which is 
used, as in Goethe’s “ Egmont,” symbolically, had better go out. The 
cumulative effect of night, music, and flowers is the same upon Keats 
and Wagner. These things lure men’s living instincts up or down to 
the level of the impersonal, and suggest willing absorption “ Into the 
great whole which hath produced and will receive my soul”; and 
breathe upon those who feel their spell a pantheistic pessimism, a 
spiritual dreaminess, inseparable from music—at all events, in one of its 
most characteristic phases. 

Flower life, when compared with human life, exhales thoughts of 
death to Keats and Wagner. But, compared with plant life, it means 
life at its fullest, life running over at the brim. It is the abrupt passage 
from Margaret’s prison-chamber to the field of flowers, at the beginning 
of the second part of Goethe’s *‘ Faust,” which recalls Faust from death 
to life. So, too, in Dante’s “Comedy.” There are no flowers in the 
“ Inferno,” nor is Dante’s eye greeted with the sight of flowers at the first 
moment when he emerges from its sordid gloom. But there is another 
want in the “Inferno,” and that is the want of music: all sounds are 
ugly—men talking like cranes, frogs, or dogs, and the giants chattering 
inarticulate gibberish. Nothing marks the change from the “ Inferno” 
to “ Purgatory,” from despair to hope, from death to life, more vividly 
than the burst of music which ushers in the second part. What flowers 
do for Goethe’s poem, the hymn, “In exitu Israel,” does for Dante’s 
poem. Something new appears upon the scene at the moment when the 
resources of the old are exhausted: and the new is redolent of life, bids 
people live again, and starts afresh. It is in itself a new birth, and its 
vitality is infectious. ‘The counterpart inside music of Goethe’s flowers 
and Dante’s music is the introduction of vocal music into the choral 
symphony when the eleventh hour has already struck. 

Flowers, too, have been used from time immemorial to illustrate 
the instantaneous change from exuberant life to death. Shakespeare’s 
picture of the two princes, whose lips are like four roses on one stalk, 
just as they are about to be murdered, hits the keynote. Pictures can 
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tell the same tale. ‘ Corét’s peculiar powers are well chosen in this 
picture. The soft mists, the silent droop of all things, tell of decay.” 
The picture is “ L’Arbre brisé,” and the trees are in bloom. If this art 
criticism is correct, why cannot music represent the same droop with the 
same subtle significance ? Are we quite sure that it does not do so? 
Let us first look at Schumann’s 
‘* My love is like the red, red rose, 
That’s newly blown in June.” 
The first movement of the notes is downward: there are two drops 
of a fifth, and there is a slur over the dropping notes. The second 
line is set to three dropping thirds. The same two musical strains 
are repeated for the third and fourth lines in order to emphasize the 
identity between “the rose ” and 
“the melody 
That’s sweetly played in tune,” 
and the three dropping thirds turn out to be nothing but a ding-dong. 
These two musical strains are not repeated in any other connection, and 
they give its graceful character to the song. First they point to the 
sinuosity and symmetry of what is described—Shelley’s “fold after fold ” 
of the rose—but the second point is assuredly the droop. Every flower 
in full bloom stoops, and stoops more and more until it falls. It is the 
same in Schumann’s Blumenstiicke. There are five distinct melodies 
neither contrapuntally nor harmonically related, yet just with that 
vague kinship of theme and theme, of rhythm and rhythm, which 
strikes those most who have not studied the prosody and syntax of 
music. There are no violent contrasts between these five melodies such 
as are dear to the blood-and-thunder school, and such as Schumann 
wielded with ‘a giant’s force in his 3rd and 7th Noveletten. Each 
melody is of equal rank, none competes for pre-eminence ; each is gentle 
and refined, how gentle and how refined may be estimated by 
putting these Blumenstiicke by the side of Cowen’s “ Language of 
Flowers.” There is succession without progress, kinship without 
definite relation, variety without contrast. All these things suggest the 
suite; but the suite was a group of dances, and there is nothing in any 
way resembling a dance, nothing so distinctively human as the dance in 
Schumann’s Blumenstiicke. There is the faint far-off whiff of the 
sonata in the change of number two from dominant to tonic; but 
that is a dim reminiscence; for, with that exception, each fragment 
is complete in itself, and only lends a little more interest to its 
neighbour because it is its neighbour and conveys the same sort 
of impression. The unity is not that of a sonata, far less that of a 
picture; it is more like the unity of a necklace; but jewels strung 
together on a necklace are ostentatious—“ Wie du auch strahlst 
in Diamanten Peracht.” These items are modest and unassuming, like 
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Wordsworth’s celandine, Burns’ mountain daisy, or Kirke White’s 
primrose, or the nameless flower which decorates the only living line in 
Gray’s “ Elegy in a Country Churchyard.” Or again, it has the unity 
of a well-arranged shelf of books or a cabinet of china: but there again 
we are getting wrong, Schumann cannot have been thinking of books or 
even “ dainty pieces of porcelain;” his melodies are far too fresh, he 
is not imitating imitations, as Frank Dicksee did in his stagey 
“Tannhiiuser’s Redemption,” he is drawing his inspiration at first hand 
from nature. The unity is the unity of a wreath, the units must be 
flowers with their little limited lives, simply because if we conceive of 
them as anything else we go hopelessly astray. And note, if there is a 
definite link of connection between all these melodies, it consists of the fol- 
lowing scale-notes which, whether in major or minor, in bass or in treble, 
in tones or in semitones, succeed one another in this order—4, 3, 2, 1. 
Each figure is like every other figure in this one feature—it droops. 
Wagntr often imitates foliage. In the Spring Song in Meister- 
singer, those figures in the violins, hurrying one after the other with 
increasing pace towards its finish, generally arbitrary in the order, but 
never in the direction of its notes, always hurrying up, but never straight . 
up, the last leap being always the longest, suggest the very shape of the 
crooked green sprouts pushing their way up and out of the end of the 
twig on which they grow; the last curl is always the most abrupt, and 
no one shape is quite the same as any other. The picture is so true to 
nature that Wagner cannot have meant to include flowers. Energy, 
“ Spring’s voluptuous pantings when she breathes Her first sweet kisses,”’ 
the process makes itself felt; the final product, the crown and glory of 
Spring is not here. Perhaps Wagner could not weave what Mr. Watson 
calls “a garland of melodious flowers.” He was a man who in his prose 
at least trampled weak things under foot, and was impatient with per- 
fection upon a small scale. But it will be said there are other sorts of 
flowers; there are Burns’ “ flaunting flowers,” Wordsworth’s “ yellow 
flowers, Children of the flaring hours,” which overcome spectators by 
their multitude as well as by their stare; and that Wagner’s Blumen- 
midchen are as good representatives of sunflowers in masses as 
Schumann’s Blumenstiicke are of their retiring sisters. Dante added to 
tree-lore by his withered wood of men who wasted their opportunities, of 
moral suicides: does not Wagner add to flower-lore by his garden of 
gay women, all importunate, all copying one another, and thrusting one 
another aside, and speaking at once? Perhaps so; but the music is in 
dance rhythm; it is of the same genre as the ballet in the last scene of 
the Meistersinger ; it does not distinguish flower life from what is 
inextricably associated with humanity. The first hint of a dance, unless 
by way of fun, as in Berlioz, dispels the illusion of flower life. We 
repeat our criticism: Wagner’s weak point was that, like Byron, he did 
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not understand flowers, or what was flowerlike in music. Schumann’s 
greatness is that he combined strength with sweetness; he loved the 
little as well as the great. 

It is not supposed that composers always intended these pictures of 
natural objects. The faculty of guessing aright is rarely combined with 
that of arguing about the guess. Four things must be granted, and the 
result follows without any effort. First, musicians have as direct means 
of expressing “up and down,” “heavy and light,” “far and near,” 
“ actual and inverted reflections,” as painters have. Secondly, music is 
ultimately made of the same stuff as language ; and language is the only 
mirror of nature. If the voice were unable to echo what we see, we 
should have little or no knowledge of natural objects. Thirdly, man 
does not invent; he only discovers and mimics, and his very myths 
which he parades as incontestable proofs of his originality can be 
resolved into parables about sun, star, cloud, and the simplest elements. 
Fourthly, “ being and not being,” “ movement and rest,” “ identity and 
difference,” every quantitative and qualitative idea, all the metaphysical 
bricks and mortar out of which the external world is fashioned, are 
present in the richest abundance and variety in the temenos sacred to 
music, What wonder, then, if when man comes to sit in the seat of a 
creator he should by some happy shuffling of the cards or by some careful 
weaving of these threads produce some figure which strikes us as 
familiar, some form which we surely recognize, some pattern of what his 
prototype has already produced? And it is significant that only the 
sound-images of great writers bear looking into. 


J. D. Roacers. 
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RETROSPECTIVE. 


‘* The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.” — Wordsworth. 


LTHOUGH great activity has prevailed in musical circles during 
this summer season, it cannot be said that as a whole it has given 
proofs of any remarkable advancement in public esteem of works most 
worthy of respect and favour. The popular opera has been Signor 
Ruggeriero Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci, produced at Covent Garden on the 
19th May, the success of which must be ascribed to the dramatic intensity 
of its /ibretto rather than to the attractiveness or strength of its music. 
The influence of this work, with its characters of low animal type and 
brutal story, is, indeed, undoubtedly detrimental to the growth of ap- 
preciation of refined and intellectual artistic workmanship. Its ready 
acceptance by the public should, however, convince operatic composers of 
the necessity of acquiring /ibretti of strong dramatic interest, although 
they need not necessarily be of Adelphi melodramatic order. Want of per- 
ception of that which is appropriate or otherwise for musical illustration 
has ever seemed to be a characteristic of musical genius. Even 
Mascagni, who was at first credited with being an exception to the 
rule, has by his selection of such a book as “I Rantzau” shown 
himself likewise wanting. It is true the composer seems throughout 
the work to be striving in his music to impart to the text dramatic 
intensity, but for the most part this only serves to bring into greater 
prominence the clumsy way in which the story is treated. Another 
cause of disappointment experienced on the 7th July, when the work 
was first heard in England, arose from the feeble and monotonous 
manner in which the score was orchestrated. It is not now sufficient for 
an orchestra to merely support the vocal parts and occasionally bring into 
prominence a /eit motif; it must have a tale of its own to tell, must 
suggest the vocally unexplained and arouse expectation of coming 
climaxes. This art, however, Mascagni should with diligent study be 
able to acquire ; but until he has this power, and has secured a /ibretto 
more in sympathy with his genius, he will do well to refrain from again 
challenging English criticism. Only two other operas claim record in 
these columns, viz., Bizet’s Pécheurs de Perles, mounted on the 3rd of 
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June, and on the 13th of the same month the first performance in 
London of Djamileh. Both works, however, afford another example of 
the fatal influence of a weak /ibretto. The so-called Wagner-cycle was 
commenced on the 7th June with a very Italianized version of 
Tannhduser, followed on the 14th and 2Ist of that month by per- 
formances of similar shortcomings of Lohengrin and the Flying 
Dutchman. On the 28th June, however, Tristan und Isolde was per- 
formed with a German company, and was subsequently followed by 
Die Waikiwe, Meistersinger, and Siegfried. Frau Moran-Olden, a fine 
actress, and the possessor of a voice remarkable for its power, and 
Frau Reuss Belce, of exceptional histrionic and vocal abilities, both 
made successful débuts, and showed themselves capable exponents of 
Wagnerian art. One of the most memorable events of this operatic 
season will undoubtedly be the powerful assumption of the title ré/e 
of Carmen by Madame Calvé. No finer reading and realization of 
this character can be conceived. The orchestra, owing to the introduc- 
tion of a German contingent, and also perhaps from overwork, was not 
up to the usual high standard of excellence. The conductors were 
Signori Mancinelli, Bevignani, Randegger, and Mascagni, the latter 
making his first appearance before an English audience on the 19th 
June. The German operas were conducted by Herr Steinbach, of 
Mayence. 

The Philharmonic Society concluded a most successful season on the 
15th June. The concert on the 4th May derived special interest from 
the revival of Professor Stanford’s “ Irish” Symphony, one of the finest 
examples of folk-music treated in classical form. This programme also 
included Hiller’s Pianoforte Concerto in F $ minor, and the Prelude and 
Ballet Music from Dr. Mackenzie’s opera, Colomba, the charm of the 
latter doubtless arousing a desire in many of its listeners to hear more of 
this music. Mr. Erskine Allon’s new setting of “‘ Annie of Lochroyan,” 
for solo, chorus, and orchestra, formed the chief item of interest at the 
next concert. It proved a meritorious achievement. A new pianoforte 
concerto by Hans Huber, written for and played by Otto Hegner, 
proved mere virtuoso music. The two final concerts had the additional 
attraction of the presence of famous personalities. At the antepen- 
ultimate performance Dr. Tschaikowsky conducted his 4th Symphony 
in F minor, originally produced in Moscow in 1878, a work of remark- 
able freshness and vigour, the future performances of which will be 
pleasurably anticipated ; and Dr. Saint-Saéns appeared as an executant 
in his Pianoforte Concerto in @ minor. At the final concert M. 
Paderewski played the solo part of his Pianoforte Concerto, and Dr. Max 
Bruch conducted his favourite Violin Concerto in G minor, and introduced 
three movements from his “ secular oratorio,” whatever that may mean, 
Achilleus, These pieces, however, proved of little musical interest. It 
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is only necessary to add that Dr. A. C. Mackenzie proved himself 
throughout the series a most skilful conductor, several of the renderings 
being remarkable for the artistic intuition they displayed. 

The Richter Concerts, this season confined to six owing to the 
Continental engagements of their talented conductor, have maintained 
their high standard of merit. The scheme was somewhat disappointing 
concerning the selection of works performed, for it contained no novelties 
of importance ; but the remarkable sympathy which exists between the 
members of the orchestra and their conductor was constantly apparent in 
the delicate variations of tempi, tone, and accent which characterized 
each concert. The series was closed on the 10th July by a fine perfor- 
mance of the Choral Symphony. It is satisfactory to notice that 
virtuosi are apparently beginning to realize the fact that the performance 
of a concerto without an orchestra is an artistic mistake which not only 
detracts from the intelligibility of the work, but also from the effect of 
the soloist’s rendering. Such omission is, indeed, inexcusable, for there 
is an abundance of fine solo music for all instruments. The recent 
more frequent use of an orchestra at what may be termed virtuosi 
concerts is in great measure to be attributed to Seiior Sarasate, his 
example having undoubtedly caused M. Nachéz and Madame Berthe 
Marx to engage a like body for their principal performances. Seior 
Sarasate’s concerts also deserve record in these pages by reason of the 
novelties they have introduced to us. These consisted of a clever 
Fantaisie Norvégienne, by Lalo, performed on the 3rd June, a work in 
three movements, which gives refined expression to bright and graceful 
ideas ; a clever second suite for pianoforte and violin, Op. 43, by Carl 
Goldmark, first performed on the 10th June; and the performance on 
the following Saturday of a second suite for orchestra, Op. 38, 
by Emil Bernard, and an Introduction and Cracovienne for violin 
and orchestra by Zarzycki. Madame Berthe Marx, at her orchestral 
concert on the Ist July, introduced another new work by Emil 
Bernard, a Fantaisie in E, practically a small pianoforte concerto, 
the first movement of which proved particularly pleasing. The 
Bach Choir have fully maintained their artistic reputation. Amongst 
the works performed by them at their concert on the 16th of 
May may be noted a Magnificat in eight parts for double choir, by Luca 
Marenzio, one of the greatest writers of madrigals in the sixteenth 
century ; and the first performance in London of the Mass entitled 
O admirabile commercium, by Palestrina. This is a remarkably fine 
example of the composer’s genius—in the opinion of many as great an 
achievement as that of the famous Missa Pape Marcelli. A new Mass 
in G, Op. 46, by Professor Villiers Stanford, was performed for the first 
time on the 26th May, at the Brompton Oratory. It is an excellent 
example of this composer’s skill, and expresses the spirit of the text with 
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remarkable felicity. The same composer’s highly effective setting 
of Mr. Swinburne’s Ode, “East to West,” written for the opening 
of the Chicago Exhibition, was performed by the Royal Choral Society 
on the 10th May, and met with a cordial reception. 

The Westminster Orchestral Society gave a special concert 
on the 17th May in compliment to their conductor, Mr. Stewart 
Macpherson, when two new works were performed, viz., the first 
of a set of three pieces for violin and orchestra, Op. 47, entitled 
“A Highland Ballad,” by Dr. A. ©. Mackenzie, a work of 
great charm; and a clever and expressive Concertstiick for piano- 
forte and orchestra by Mr. Macpherson. The Rev. E. H. Moberley’s 
Ladies’ String Orchestra introduced some charming music at their 
concert on the 12th May, at St. James’s Hall, the selection includ- 
ing a beautiful Serenade in E, Op. 22, by Dvorak, and two effective 
movements from a suite for strings, Op. 35, by the Russian composer, 
Alexandre Glazounow. The London Chamber Concerts, the Wind 
Instrument Chamber Music Society, and Mr. Frederic Griffith have all 
valiantly persevered in their endeavour to popularize wind-instrument 
music, and have brought to a hearing many artistic and interesting 
works ; but it is to be feared they have not received as much support as 
they deserved. Several artists have shown praiseworthy desire to include 
novelties in their programmes, although not to the extent that could be 
wished, pianists especially being guilty of playing the same works 
season after season. Miss Dora Bright’s three chamber concerts formed, 
however, a pleasing exception; and Mr. Edgar Haddock gave a concert 
of entirely new works, but which, unfortunately, proved for the most 
part of very little artistic interest. Several prodigies have appeared, but 
public taste for such exhibitions would happily seem to be on the wane. 
The most remarkable was Raoul Koczalski, a child of eight years, who 
made his début at Princes Hall on 10th May, and displayed gifts which, 
if husbanded and wisely trained, should redound to the glory of 
musical art. 

Much has been written about music during the last three months, 
and there is reason to believe that more wide-spread attention is being 
paid to the intellectual side of the art. Owing to the large attendances 
at Professor Bridge’s Gresham Lectures, it was deemed advisable for 
the Easter series to be delivered in the large hall of the City of London 
School ; and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s graphic lectures on Verdi’s Fulstaff 
were followed with an interest that promises well for the success of the 
opera when it is produced in England. 

The most important musical function on the Continent was the 
twenty-ninth meeting of the General German Musical Society, which 
took place at Munich at the end of May. An extensive list of new 
works was produced, and amongst the pieces performed were no less 
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than three by our countryman Eugene d’Albert, viz., a Pianoforte 
Sonata in F$ minor, Op. 10; a String Quartet in EH, Op. 11; and a 
second Pianoforte Concerto in E, Op. 12. The cordial reception 
extended in Paris to the Walkiire, produced there on the 19th May, 
has led to much local controversy; and M. Saint-Saéns’ new two-act 
light opera entitled Phryné, produced on the 24th of the same month 
at the Opéra Comique, seems to have been a decided success. The prize 
of 5,000 marks offered by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg for the best one-act 
opera has been divided between Paul Umlauft, of Leipzig, and Josef 
Forster, of Vienna—the names of the respective works being Hvanthia 
and Die Rose von Pontevedra. Has it ever occurred to an Englishman 
to offer a prize for the best opera by a countryman? He who by this 
means should discover an English Mascagni would assuredly not go 
without his reward. 
F. Gitpert Wess. 





MUSICAL LITERATURE. 


HE musical literature of the past quarter is unusually rich, both in 
extent and quality. The most important contribution is, perhaps, 

an American life of Wagner (H. Grevel & Co.). Mr. H. T. Finck is a 
discerning critic and a fearless champion of the new music; but readers 
of his “Chopin and other Musical Essays” will hardly have been 
prepared for a biography of such real value as the work just published. 
In spite of the terrible “ headlines,’ which give the pages the look of an 
“ extra special ”’ with a sensational account of a railway accident, one 
gets so interested in what the author has to tell, that this and other 
American peculiarities of spelling and expression are scarcely noticed. 
On the whole he gives a far clearer picture of the man as he was than 
any previous writer has done; these have, in most cases, stood too near 
their subject—whether or not they were actual acquaintances—to attain 
the right perspective, or else they were so far off as to be completely out 
of sympathy with him. The American appreciation of Wagner has 
been very remarkable for many years; what used to be called the 
country of the future has adopted what used to go by the name of the 
music of the future, and has adopted it with thoroughgoing ardour and 
intelligence. Mr. Finck quaintly claims for Wagner—and we must 
remember that he means it for a compliment—“ a certain American 
trait in the make-up of young Richard Wagner’s character: nothing 
but the biggest would satisfy him.” Of actual new additions to the 
stock of knowledge concerning the outward events of the composer’s 
career there are not very many; nor is this to be wondered at, when 
every kind of writer has been for years hunting up the slightest trifles 
connected with him. Those portions in which there is most of new are 
those which deal with the early attempts at operas, such as Die Feen and 
The Novice of Palermo ; about the latter a curious story is told, on the 
authority of Herr Vogl, of the experiment made in quite recent years of 
putting it into rehearsal, and of the amusement caused by the discovery 
that it was nothing but “ undisguised imitations of Donizetti.” If 
there is not much that will be regarded as absolutely new in the history, 
even the most fully-informed admirer of the Bayreuth master will find 
things that he knows already put in new lights, and, for the most part, 
instructively and suggestively told. For the unlearned the book’s 
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greatest value may be the careful and well-written analyses of the 
music-dramas; and for those who may be in danger of thinking of 
critics as if they were something more than mortal—supposing there are 
still such guileless people in the world—it will be a profitable lesson to 
see and read the various exposures of fatuity in the matter of Wagner’s 
music which Mr. J. Finck has collected together. Fétis, Hanslick, and 
Mr. Joseph Bennett are the special objects of Mr. Finck’s wrath, 
especially the two latter, whom he is never tired of quoting. He takes 
peculiar delight at finding them in complete disagreement on the subject 
of Wagner’s arrangement of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis, and over and 
over again breaks them on the wheel of his scorn. Here, indeed, is the 
chief defect of the book. The author seems not to realize how exceed- 
ingly weak is the cause of the anti-Wagnerians; “the music of the 
future ” has, as Mr. Finck would say, “ got to come,” and it does not 
greatly matter what the doyens of Austrian or English musical 
journalism think about it. Another point which seems to have escaped 
the clever biographer is that there is all the difference. in the world 
between fair and honest criticism, however antagonistic or even ignorant 
it may be, and the deliberate misstatements of fact which the enemies 
of Wagner’s music are so fond of making, and for which no blame can 
be too strong. Many examples of each are given by Mr. Finck, but he 
scarcely seems to make a difference in his censure of the two. 

Primitive music is a subject that some musicians are terribly 
frightened of ; and one can hardly wonder at it when one remembers the 
many histories of music that seem utterly unable to drag themselves 
through the fogs of speculation on the origin of the art, which must, so 
the historians think, be traversed before the really interesting part is 
reached. Henceforward the subject must be clearer than it has been 
hitherto, since Dr. Richard Wallaschek’s treatise, recently issued in an 
English dress by Messrs. Longmans & Co., puts the whole subject on 
a scientific basis by an elaborate system of comparison and a careful 
analysis of the discoveries made by travellers in savage countries. 
Several of those misleading things called “ generally accepted theories” 
are shaken, if not actually exploded, by Dr. Wallaschek’s assemblage of 
facts. He declares it to be entirely untrue that the order in which instru- 
ments were developed was that of drum, flute, and string; he denies 
that even what are supposed to be genuine negro melodies have any 
primitive element in them at all, holding that they are mere reflections 
of European music; and he brings ample proof to back his theory that: har- 
mony and even counterpoint are not unknown to primitive nations. Among 
the numerous interesting musical illustrations given as an appendix, one 
is most remarkable, viz., the rudiments, in an orchestral score, of a 
composition for seven instruments heard in Java. The book is well worth 
study, and is a most valuable addition to the literature of the subject. 
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A good piece of work has been produced by Mr. Andrew Deakin in 
his “ Musical Bibliography,” published at Birmingham by Messrs. 
Stockley & Sabin; it isa catalogue of the works on music printed in 
England, from the invention of printing to the eighteenth century. In 
several ways it falls short of perfection, notably in the description of the 
sizes, &c., of the books; but it may be hoped that the author will receive 
encouragement to go on with his work, and ultimately to produce a 
really complete book of the kind, which would be of incalculable value 
to students of English music. A perfect catalogue of the subject would 
include the early MS. treatises in so far as they are known. 

Messrs. Augener are bringing out in parts a handy edition of 
Dr. H. Riemann’s “ Dictionary of Music,” translated by Mr. Shedlock, 
and furnished with additional matter by the author. So far as the first 
instalment goes, the work has been excellently done, especially in the 
matter of just allotment of space. Such literary treatises as appear in 
the great dictionaries of Mendel or Grove do not come within the 
scope of a work like this, but to the ordinary student, the newly issued 
dictionary will be of immense value, and the name of the translator— 
who may be suspected of having taken more than a translator’s part in 
the compilation of the English biographies—is a guarantee for accuracy 
and thorough research. 

The first half of the same author’s able analysis of Bach’s 
48 Preludes and Fugues is also published by the same firm, again in 
Mr. Shedlock’s version. The book may be heartily recommended to all 
earnest students of the pianoforte, who cannot fail to profit by the 
dissection of these masterpieces, whether or not they accept the author’s 
strongly-expressed views concerning what he calls a “ spiritual relation- 
ship ” between each prelude and its accompanying fugue. A somewhat 
stiff chord notation will have to be mastered before the book can be 
thoroughly enjoyed, but it is quite worth the trouble. 

M. Jules Riviére’s brightly-written ‘“ Musical Life and Recollec- 
tions” (Sampson Low & Co.) may not have much to do with real 
music, but as a picture of a certain class of Bohemian musicians, and of 
the surroundings of the less exalted ranks of the musical profession, it 
is distinctly amusing and interesting. Concerning the Promenade Con- 
certs at Covent Garden and elsewhere, such productions as the celebrated 
Babil and Bijou, and the details of his famous litigation with Mrs. 
Weldon, the author has much to tell us that is entertaining, and tie 
stirring adventures of his early life in France are really told with great 
spirit, and even some literary skill. M. Riviére skims lightly over the 
less presentable features of the society he knows best, and his book, 
though as lively as may be, need not be feared by the most careful 
mother of daughters. 

J. A. Fourier Marrayp. 
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MR. ROWBOTHAM ON THE GREAT COMPOSERS.* 


T once fell to the lot of the present writer to review a collection of 
essays on eminent musicians, entitled “ From Mozart to Mario,” in 
which the author, a certain Dr. Engel, was constantly advertising his 
intimacy with the illustrious dead in such terms as, “ one day while I 
was dining with Rossini,” or “as Mario and I were walking arm-in- 
arm along the Boulevards.” The only satisfaction to be derived from 
the perusal of the work was that it was physically impossible for the 
author to represent himself as dining with Mozart, supping with Handel, 
or walking arm-in-arm with Beethoven. It has been reserved for Mr. 
J. F. Rowbotham, however, to surmount this difficulty by the ingenious 
method adopted by him in his Private Life of the Great Composers, which 
may best be described as a series of posthumous interviews with fifteen 
illustrious musicians—or, to be more precise, these chapters are a set of 
surprise-visits paid by Mr. Rowbotham and the reader to the composers 
in question. It matters not whether they are engaged in composition, 
or at table, or in bed. In rushes Mr. Rowbotham where even Dr. Engel 
feared to tread, dragging the gentle reader with him at all hours of the 
day or night into the company of his prey. We are introduced to 
Beethoven en déshabillé, to Mozart in the hands of his perruquier, and to 
Rossini before the poor composer has had time to get out of bed. As for 
Donizetti, Mr. Rowbotham actually makes him show his tongue, for all 
the world as if he were his medical adviser, and after calling attention 
to its blackened hue, beguiles the reader for the best part of a page with 
talk of blackberries and betel-nut before he reveals the secret of this 
momentous discoloration. His treatment of Wagner affords startling 
proof of his magnanimity, for Mr. Rowbotham is no admirer of “ the 
Meister.” A few years ago he was under the painful necessity of 
pricking once and for all the great “ Wagner bubble.” A footnote on 
p-. 338 informs us that “a statement of the whole case for and against 
Wagner’s theories will be found in an article by Mr. Rowbotham in the 
Nineteenth Century of October, 1888.” Since that epoch-making date, 
so we infer from a passage on the same page, Wagner and his operas 
have been relegated to the limbo of lost causes and short-lived impos- 
tures. The Wagner whose works now attract thousands to Bayreuth 
must obviously be another composer of the same name. And yet, with 
a condescension really beyond all praise, Mr. Rowbotham, after pulveriz- 
ing and annihilating the false prophet, projects himself and the reader 
some twenty odd years down the gulf of time, and pays a visit to the 
author of Tristan while in the act of building his theatre at Bayreuth. 


* The Private Life of the Great Composers. By John Frederick Rowbotham. 
London: Isbister & Co. 
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The sequel of this encounter may best be described in the words of Mr. 
Rowbotham himself :—“ After taking us to the various points of the 
compass within the unfinished edifice, Wagner purposes a return to his 
house. He is a good host, and while we partake of a meal at his expense he 
stuns our ears with eternal disquisitions on the music of the future, the 
future conversion of all his opera-houses into churches, with other 
matter very interesting, no doubt, to him, but which we, for our part, 
are glad to get rid of by beating a retreat as speedily as we can con- 
sistently with courtesy.” 

We have taken the liberty to italicize those passages which illustrate 
in the most radiant fashion the impartiality of Mr. Rowbotham in deal- 
ing with the unhappy Wagner. Although he knew ex hypothesi that 
Wagner’s scheme was a gigantic chimera, and that he himself was the 
destined annihilator of this monstrous growth, he was too kind-hearted 
to dash the hopes of the enthusiastic composer, and courteously forbore to 
gainsay him throughout an interview lasting at least two hours. More 
than this, with transcendent generosity, he admits that Wagner was a 
good host. His memorable clemency may possibly confer on Wagner 
an immortality like that of the bad poets enshrined in the “ Dunciad.” 
For Mr. Rowbotham is not only the exploder of the great Wagner 
bubble, he is also—vide the title-page of this book—author of ‘ The 
History of Music,” the meaning of which may be further illustrated by a 
passage in a letter of his to the National Review of August, 1891, p. 867, 
beginning, “ I know, speaking ex cathedrd as the historian of music,” 
&e. There is, then, hope for Wagner after all; he may have been a bad 
composer and a worse poet, but he entertained Mr. Rowbotham 
unawares. 

There is in existence a work, nominally purporting to treat of music 
and musicians, which enlightens the curious reader, amongst other 
things, as to the diet of the servants’ hall in Madame Patti’s Welsh 
castle. Mr. Rowbotham can hardly be said to equal this exploit, but he 
comes pretty near it in more than one passage. Lossini’s breakfast- 
table is minutely described, down to the remarkable fact that his serving- 
maid was buxom. Due stress is laid on Mendelssohn’s antipathy to 
butter and his method of drinking coffee ; on Schubert’s partiality for 
Pilsener beer; on the shape of the champagne bottles emptied by Gluck ; 
on Chopin’s dyspepsia; and on the viands discussed by Bach and his 
family at their frugal supper. Where less important matters are con- 
cerned, Mr. Rowbotham is hardly so trustworthy a guide. For example, 
Schumann, when visited by Mr. Rowbotham, had been married eight ornine 
years, but according to “ the historian of music” he was still the editor 
of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. Asa matter of fact, he resigned the 
editorship of that paper four years after his marriage. In dealing with 
Chopin, he relies mainly on the highly coloured accounts of Liszt and 
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George Sand, and cannot have consulted the judicial biography 
of Professor Niecks at all. With regard to the latest works of 
Beethoven, he remarks: ‘“ The charge of ill-taste, if sedulously pushed, 
never lacks support.” In such a connection, one may well ask, Quis 
tulerit Gracchos? Finally, the volume is furnished with a set of portraits 
which, for the most part, are entirely in keeping with the text. That of 
Beethoven, which de-decorates the frontispiece, might, without a great 
stretch of imagination, be accepted as a fair representation of the great 
composer in the act of being interviewed by Mr. Rowbotham. 
C. L. Graves. 
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MASTERS OF ENGLISH MUSIC.* 


That biographers are, like poets, born, not made, is a fact which is 
brought home to us more forcibly every day. It is safe to say that at 
no period of the world’s history were more biographies offered to a long- 
suffering public than at the present. And yet, with few exceptions, the 
modern biographer is lamentably deficient in those very qualities which, 
if his work is to be of lasting value, are absolutely indispensable to him. 
A musical biographer has no business with “ schools”; and it is almost 
truer of him than of any other that he must possess the widest 
sympathies and unerring critical ability, and be entirely free from any 
and every sort of prejudice or bias. Mr. Willeby, who has recently 
given to the world the first of a series of biographies, to be edited by 
him under the title “ Masters of Contemporary Music,” has already 
shown in his “ Chopin ”’ that he possesses some critical ability, even if it 
be of the slightest. But he has yet to prove the possession of wide 
sympathy, and that he is free from prejudice. In fact, the book under 
notice seems to suggest that prejudice is one of his most prominent 
characteristics. For example, it is both in very questionable taste and 
utterly beside the point to drag by the heels into the biographies of English 
composers such remarks as “ Brahms’s hideous clarionet trio,” or “The 
day may come when even Brahms will awake to the fact that Germany 
is no longer the hub of the musical universe, and himself its ‘ bearings’ ” 
(whatever that may mean). But perhaps the best instance of the 
author’s want of taste is contained in the last three sentences of his 
book. Mr. Willeby has apparently yet to learn that covert abuse is not 
criticism. That he favours not what he calls the “ School of the Future ” 
(p. 112) is obvious from the statement that “ Mr. Davison, whe, what- 
ever else he may have been, was an intelligent critic, and saw farther 


* Masters of English Music. By Charles Willeby. Osgood, McIlvaine 
& Co. 
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ahead ” than those who were perplexed at the simultaneous production 
of Trial by Jury and the Light of the World. Mr. Davison’s fore- 
sight was eloquently illustrated by his attitude not only to Wagner, but 
to Schumann, and, in fact, to all who were free from Mendelssohnic 
influence. Many such remarks as “ Most regard him [Sullivan] as the 
greatest musician of his country,’ must be taken with a very large grain 
of salt. The “most” cannot refer to the great British public, which 
thinks nothing at all one way or another about composers, but merely 
swallows the doses of the most ear-tickling melodies without taking any 
thought for the morrow. It must, then, apply to musicians, and there- 
fore is even less credible. 

The book is ostensibly written for the world at large and not for 
musicians as a class, but it is extremely doubtful if the world cares a 
brass farthing to learn of the lives of those who cater for its musical 
pleasures—unless, indeed, those lives are full of scandalous episodes,— 
while the absurdly unequal division of the volume detracts immensely 
from its value in the eyes of musicians. Sir A. Sullivan, Dr. Mackenzie, 
and Mr. Cowen enjoy some 250 pages, while Drs. Stanford and Parry 
are dismissed with a paltry 45 between them! That is to say, while 
more than justice is done to the former, no sort of justice at all is 
rendered to the latter. This is an undoubted error of judgment for 
which no excuse can be offered. The fact that Sullivan’s works are by 
Mr. Willeby supposed to enjoy more popularity than those of the 
Oxford and Cambridge musicians is assuredly no justification for ignoring 
the claims of the latter, but rather the reverse. The public is far better 
acquainted with the private as well as the public doings of its favourites 
than of those whom it admires in a half-hearted manner. Obviously, 
then, the latter should be more fully dealt with than the former, for it 
is, or used to be, the province of the biographer to instruct rather than 
to amuse. Again, what evil genius caused Mr. Willeby entirely to 
ignore Dr. Parry’s Job—surely his finest work up to the present? So 
far as we have been able to discover by reading—for there is no index 
to help us—the very name of the work is absent. And yet no less than 
twenty pages are devoted to an analysis of the Golden Legend, which 
contains little that could not be found in the ordinary programme-book. 
Does Mr. Willeby really consider that all Dr. Parry’s music is 
absolutely without beauty? If not, why does p. 280 exist at all, and 
why the quotation from Victor Hugo? In giving us Judith, Dr. Parry 
has produced a work in which never a bar reeks of the organ-loft or of 
the cathedral choir, albeit it is oratorio. It belongs, in fact, to that class 
of composition which Mr. Willeby affects to believe has no raison d’étre 
—the dramatic oratorio. Without going further into this question, it 
may be asked pertinently enough if Dr. Parry does not deserve credit 
for having given us at last a work in which the glorified hymn-tune 
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finds no place ; a work which proves that its creator is not trammelled 
by Puritan and Mendelssohnic influence—influence which, until recent 
years, has been the bane of English composers? Very inadequate 
analyses of the principal dramatic and lyric works of the five composers 
are given, and again the undue preponderance of examination of comedy 
operas over such works as The Veiled Prophet and Savonarola is notice- 
able. The latter are dismissed with a few very paltry remarks, which 
seem to show that the author has been a more constant patron of 
comedy than of serious opera. In short, while granting that the 
biographical matter (chiefly derived from the composers themselves) is, 
speaking generally, full enough to gratify the most plebeian taste, we 
cannot refrain from saying that the critical and analytical remarks are 
in very many cases wholly inadequate, while in not a few they are far 
too superficial to merit the serious attention of musicians. 

In conclusion, a few errors, &c., may be pointed out. The remarks 
about the ageing of Liszt on pp. 154-6 read somewhat strangely, for it 
would be odd indeed if Liszt, or any other man, did not alter in appear- 
ance in forty-six years. ‘“ Leit-motives” is a solecism; and not even 
at Cambridge can a man succeed another as organist “to Trinity.” 
“ Reinicke” is wrong, and so is the statement (certainly not derived 
from the composer himself) that Dr. Stanford studied with Kiel at 
Leipzig; it was at Berlin. It will amuse the Cambridge professor to 
learn that a predominant feature of his music is “extreme robustious- 
ness.” Who was “Guillem de Castenbah ”’? (p. 263). Cipriani Potter 
was one man; Hugo Pierson will be remembered rather for his oratorio 
Jerusalem than for his opera Contarini, a work entirely unknown in 
England. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen is a principality, and not a 
township. 

The volume—as befits its publishers—is well got up, but it is a 
pity that the illustrations were not reproduced by some of the more 
efficient processes. Messrs. Osgood certainly deserve credit for their 
enterprise in publishing the series, but it is to be regretted that the 
critical and analytical parts of Volume I. were not in hands more 
accustomed to such work—work which, it may be said, requires the 
greatest tact, skill, and experience. L. 
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Voice-Ficures. By Mrs. Warts-Hvucues. 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 


Many curious speculations are suggested by this fascinating book, 
which consists of a summary of the authoress’s experiments in the 
production of plastic forms by the notes of the human voice. Fine 
sand, lycopodium, or some other substance, is placed upon an india- 
rubber diaphragm stretched over a cylinder, into the base of which a 
tube opens, admitting the singer’s voice. The powder then, in obedience 
to the vibrations of the membrane, assumes various forms, of which 
diagrams are given in this book. The whole is, in fact, a continuation 
of the experiments, described by E. F. F. Chladni in his work published 
in 1787, with plates of metal and glass agitated by a violin-bow; but 
although the subject is still in its infancy, it is leaving the stage of 
mere empiricism and begins to assume an orderly aspect. Thus we 
have now a series of regularly recurrent geometrical forms covering 
a scale of Eb through two octaves figured in the plates at the end 
of the book. Geometrical and crystal forms seem to be very common ; 
a sort of shell-form also appears; but the most interesting are, perhaps, 
the trees, flowers, ferns, and coralline, and some lovely shapes that seem 
to float in illimitable ether in a world of their own. For the production 
of the daisies a sort of semi-liquid paste is used; a lump the size of a 
small bean being placed on the tympanum, and the suitable note being 
then sung, in obedience to a careful crescendo, it darts out petals of 
perfect regularity and beauty. The “pansy” forms are by no means 
clear in the figure, but we are informed that they are very evanescent 
and difficult to reproduce. 

It is a strange glimpse into the cosmic order that is here afforded 
us, and it is the merest glimpse. Like children at a peep-show, we get 
but a momentary look before Dame Nature, the show-woman, hurries us 
away or closes the shutter. How incomprehensible it seems that musical 
notes should take bodily and visible form as flowets and trees! How it 
brings to mind the unreality of the world of illusioty around us, the world 
of space and time, and recalls Hamlet’s rather brusque remark to Horatio 
on the inadequacy. of. his. philosophy—it. is. too trite, to quote. The. 
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shaping of all things by the power of song becomes once more a parable 
of poetic truth. 

It is a world of Maya, illusion, and we know it only by move- 
ment, vibration. Every molecule, every atom is a standing miracle; 
but because all is in orderly and unvarying relation to all, we are blind 
to the wonder and glory of it—the daily sunset is common, the growing 
grass lifeless, the earth dead. 

By the natural operation of the human mind we seem instinctively 
to feel what is here illustrated. Virtue is beauty, say our poets, the 
Greek and the Hebrew. Virtue is knowledge, say both the Greek and 
the Hebrew. And these correspondences tell us at any rate that beauty 
of one sort is in some mysterious way equivalent to beauty of another 
sort; beauty and purity of tone alone can produce these forms in their 
perfection. 

The law seems universal; it is the natural tendency to regard 
moral and spiritual beauty as of itself taking shape in beauty of body, 
just as these notes take their inevitable form in the sand. The good 
prince in the fairy-stories is always the most beautiful man on earth ;. 
it is only by some foul enchantment that he is changed to a loathsome 
monster, and even then the enchantment has no power over his eyes, 
which, looking forth from the degraded form, can usually call the 
princess whose heart is true to his release. The Eastern doctrine of 
reincarnation is an expression of the same feeling; the evil soul or 
karma of its own internal necessity takes a loathsome form, the good a 
fair form, just as iron, or carbon, or water follows each its own law of 
crystallization. As the substance so the form—only there is always the 
feeling that in the actual world there is some opposing power to contend 
against, perfect crystals of iron, for instance, being hardly ever, if at all, 
seen. Supposing a world in which the doctrine were true, what shape 
would some of us take! It is a thought for the curious. 

What the connection is between regular vibrations and these 
exquisite flower-forms is at present hidden in the veil of mist that 
hangs about our human existence, but it is another hint of the undreamt 
of beauties that throng about us and press upon our clay-stopped 
eyeballs. We trust that Mrs. Hughes will be able to continue her 
work and gather fresh wheat for the garnering, but as we look abroad 
on the fields we see that the harvest is plentiful and the hope arises that 
others also may be found to go forth to labour. 





Turez Sones, Or. 103. By Erm Maver Hetmunp, 
(London ; Joseph Williams,) 


The second of these, “Gipsy Song,” has given us much 
pleasure, especially the quaint cadence on “ waken”’ at the end of the 
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second counter-strain. It is not exactly new, but in its place here is 
very fresh in effect. We cannot say that the fifths between bars 3 and 
4 on p. 2 are pleasant to our ears. That, however, is a minor detail, 
and the song as a whole is certainly very happily conceived, though the 
phrase is, perhaps, a trifle parodoxical as applied to a song so melancholy 
in sentiment as this. 0. 





Tue Foresters. Drama by ALrrep, Lorp Tennyson. Incidental 

Music, Songs, and Choruses composed by ArtHuR SuLLIvVAN. 

(London: Chappell & Co.) 

Lord Tennyson’s almost proverbial good fortune followed him in 
his choice of the composers who should write the incidental music to 
his dramas. For Queen Mary Professor Stanford supplied some of his 
ablest and most attractive work ; and no living writer could have more 
exactly reflected the idyllic spirit that breathes throughout The Foresters 
than Sir Arthur Sullivan. To create great effects with small means is 
one of his rarest qualifications, and the exigencies of the stage have no 
apparent effect on the grace and charm of his music. 

In a work of this nature the dramatic effect of the score is so 
dependent on the stage-business that it is usually difficult to form an 
accurate judgment of the whole until one has seen the play itself—and 
for this we shall have to await the opening of Mr. Daly’s new theatre. 
Fortunately, however, the music is almost entirely lyrical; nearly all 
the songs can be, and doubtless are, sung quite as effectively on the 
concert-platform as on the stage. It is therefore possible to criticize 
the work as a series of numbers rather than as an organic whole. 

There is no overture—indeed, the composer seems latterly to have 
rather shrunk from purely orchestral writing. We yet await a successor 
to the magnificent Macbeth prelude of four years since. Entr’actes also 
are dispensed with. Thus the success of the work depends entirely on 
the vocal numbers; and these are in every way worthy of Sir Arthur at 
his best, which is, perhaps, the high-water mark of modern English 
music. The two ballads sung by Marian, “Love flew in at the 
Window,” and “The Bee buzzed up in the Heat,” combine simplicity 
and distinction in a way that may well be the despair of imitators ; 
while in the chorus “To sleep! to sleep!” we have a real inspiration. 
The sopranos sing a tender and beautiful phrase repeated in various 
keys, the modulations being emphasized by the introduction of the 
male voices; and the concluding bars are the most delightful of all. 

For the two songs of Will Scarlet we care less. They will 
probably become popular, and the second, “ By all the Deer that 
spring,” deserves to be so, if only on account of its taking refrain. 
The choruses are simple and diatonic, the last one seeming, on paper at 
any rate, hardly to do justice to the inspiriting swing of the words, 
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though, aided by the composer’s masterly orchestration, it might easily 
prove effective in performance. 

As regards the fairy music, Sir Arthur Sullivan has not given to it 
the individuality with which, for instance, he has endowed the part of 
Mephistopheles in the Golden Legend ; perhaps the task is a hopeless 
one. At any rate the scene is charming enough to be admired as 
absolute music. 

To sum up, The Foresters, though slight in texture, shows clearly 
the hand of the composer who is admittedly at the head of English 
musical art, and whose every work it is the bounden duty of all 
musicians to procure and study. 





Sones or tHE Srream. 12 Two-Part Songs for Treble Voices. 
Book I. Music by H. A. J. CAMPBELL. 
(London : Joseph Williams.) 


In nearly every branch of musical composition the supply greatly 
exceeds the demand, but to this rule works for female voices are an 
exception; the explanation of which probably lies not only in the 
enormous vocal activity displayed by schools and choral societies, but 
also in the fact that such works seem much easier to write than they 
really are. Mr. Campbell has cleverly avoided the besetting snares of 
insipidity on the one hand and intricacy on the other, and has produced 
a set of part-songs that really deserve very high praise. The accom- 
paniments require somewhat neat handling, but the voice parts are 
simplicity itself, and there is an unobtrusive quaintness about the 
melodies that is quite refreshing. As specially good we may mention 
“The Water-Ouzel,” “The Dead Butterfly,” and “The Mill-Wheel.” 
The accompanying figure in the last-named is excellent. 





EpirHaLamMion (Marriage Ode). Words selected from the “ Epithala- 
mion ” of Epmunp Srenser. Music by H. Hare. 
(London : Augener.) 


There is so much good work in Miss Heale’s cantata that it seems 
almost unfair to say that the general effect is unsatisfactory ; yet so it is. 
The words have been well and carefully selected, and might have in- 
spired such a musician as Dr. Hubert Parry with very happy results. But 
here we miss the necessary breadth of treatment and homogeneity of style. 
In fact, the whole is a rather uncomfortable compromise between the 
ancient and the modern. The introductory tenor solo, for instance, is 
strongly reminiscent of Lohengrin, while in other parts what is probably 
intended for archaic simplicity in the accompaniments produces some- 
what dreary results. And, as far as can be judged from the vocal score, 
the orchestra would not seem to help matters much by richness of 
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colouring and ingenuity of device. On the other hand, the choral 
writing is really admirable. We may instance the choruses, “ Ye 
nymphs of Mulla” (founded on an excellent subject cleverly treated), 
“Hark how the Minstrels,” “ Hymen, io Hymen!” and particularly 
the final number, “Sing, ye sweet angels,” in which a not very interest- 
ing subject is treated fugally at considerable length in a manner that 
can only be described as masterly. If the composer could add a little 
more warmth of expression and feeling to her undoubted industry and 
technical skill, the result would be much more satisfactory. Even as it 
is, there are few English writers who could have given us so sound and 
musicianly a setting of words which makes such a demand on the com- 
poser’s resources. 





Tue Sone or THE Mornine Srar. Choral Ode for Female Chorus 
and Orchestra. Words by Mrs. Barrerr Browninc. Music by 
H. Orsmonp ANDERTON. 1893. 
(London: Forsyth Brothers.) 


It appears to be the fashion just now to set detached passages from 
Mrs. Browning’s works. Mr. Anderton has chosen for musical treat- 
ment the Lament of the Morning Star for Lucifer, from the “ Drama of 
Exile ” ; and the wonderfully beautiful, if not especially lyrical, words 
form a good basis for the musician to work upon. The most definite 
impression left upon us by Mr. Anderton’s setting is its uncompro- 
misingly high purpose. There is nothing about it that is in the slightest 
degree clap-trap or commonplace, and, on the other hand, a good deal 
that is charming. The opening is excellent, and the voices at their first 
entry have some very dignified and appropriate phrases. After a little 
while, however, the composer’s extreme partiality for cross-rhythms and 
generally rather restless treatment become somewhat wearisome, and a 
change into D major and a smoother style of writing comes as a welcome 
relief. From the resumption of the opening subject to the end of the 
work we have some excellent music, the modified version of the leading 
motive on page 34 being impressive by its very simplicity. The orches- 
tration, from the indications given, appears to be musicianly and effective. 

Taken as a whole, “The Song of the Morning Star,” if bearing 
signs of the influence of Brahms in the accompaniments, and suggesting 
occasional reminiscences of Wagner (as at p. 4), is a sterling and indi- 
vidual work, and deserves attention. 





Two Fairy Sones ror Tresix Voices. Op. 13. 
Boat Sone anv Mazurka ror Piano Soro. From Op. 16. By 
A. E. Horrocks. 
(London: Joseph Williams.) 
New works from Miss Horrocks’ pen follow each other in rapid— 
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too rapid—succession. The result is that the composer does not do 
herself justice, and produces opus numbers such as those under notice, 
of which it is difficult to speak very highly. The first of the two 
“Elfin Songs” has an accompaniment which clashes with the voice- 
part in a singularly unpleasant manner; and the second, though more 
smoothly written, is rather commonplace. The two piano pieces are 
evidently modelled on the style of Benjamin Godard, which is, however, 
by no means an easy one to imitate successfully. The Mazurka is the 
better of the two, and should prove effective in performance. But in 
the “ Boat Song” the composer has done that fatal thing—“ written 
down ” to the public. We sincerely hope Miss Horrocks will give us 
better work than this in future. 





Dorm, Jesu (The Virgin’s Cradle Hymn). For Voice, with Violin or 

Violoncello Obbligato. Composed by A. C. Mackenzir. 

(London : Novello, Ewer, & Co.) 

It is satisfactory to find a writer of Dr. Mackenzie’s calibre coming 
to the rescue in the matter of sacred songs; for really there are so few 
good ones available, and the royalty ballad, when it has a religious 
tinge, shows itself in its most obnoxious form. The present setting of 
the old words is as appropriate as any we have seen. The voice part, 
which is studiously simple, and is kept within the compass of an octave, 
flows along in a stream of graceful melody, while the obbligato part is as 
effective as might be expected from a composer with such an intimate 
knowledge of the capacities of the violin. The song ought to become 
popular with the better class of singers. There is a misprint of a Of in 
the accompaniment in the second line of page 1, but it should mislead 
no one. T. 


CaraLtocuE or Music published by Novello, Ewer & Co. 


This Catalogue presents features of special interest, and stands 
forth as a record of service to native art. It is with no little feeling of 
satisfaction that we read through the list of Full Orchestral Scores 
recently published by this firm, and note the names of many English 
composers. Dr. Mackenzie, Professor Stanford, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
and Mr. F. H. Cowen are well to the front, being represented by their 
most successful and best-known works. Here, also, is to be found 
perhaps the largest repertory of Sacred Music, including Church 
Services, Anthems, &c., ever published by any musical firm. In all 
respects the Catalogue may be regarded as a satisfactory accomplish- 
ment, and should prove of use to the general musical public. 








Intending subscribers should remit to the Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., 
6, New Burlington Street, W. All other ications to be addressed to 
the EprTor oF THE NEw 








